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EEDOM OF NAVIGATION ON THE DANUBE 


by Fred L. Hadsel 


Early Development 
The principle of freedom of navigation of 


wvers which either flow through more than one 
ate or form the boundaries between states is, like 
ie “ancient rule of the Straits”, firmly embedded 


the history and public law of Europe. The 


sic formulation of this principle in the nine- 


wnth century took place at the Congress of 


inna, where by the treaty of June 9, 1815, it was 


freed that navigation of rivers which cross or 


m boundaries of different states “shall be en- 
rly free, and shall not, in respect to Commerce, 
: prohibited to any one.” Police regulations, 
eover, should be “framed alike for all, and as 
vourable as possible to the Commerce of all 
ions.” + 
At the conclusion of the Crimean War? the 
aty of Paris in 1856 * applied that principle spe- 
ically to the Danube. Since all of the major 
ropean powers signed this agreement, it became 
of the public law of Europe. In subsequent 
uties or agreements relating to the Danube, 
ably the Public Act of 1865, the treaty of Lon- 
nof 1871, the treaty of Berlin of 1878, the Public 
t of 1881, and the treaty of London of 1883, 
:principle of freedom of navigation was never 
anged. To the contrary, these agreements 
e either entirely or in part directed to 
mgthening this doctrine.* 
Although all of the interested European states 
epted the principle of freedom of navigation on 
Danube, not all of them were willing to imple- 
mt it in the interests of world trade. Prior 
the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, the Otto- 
) Empire had controlled the mouth of the 
tube and either through neglect of the channels 
by deliberate policy had obstructed commerce 
the river. After 1829 Russia, as mistress of the 
hth of the Danube, was able to control traffic in 
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the lower part of the river. At the same time, Aus- 
tria and Great Britain became more and more con- 
cerned with navigation conditions on the Danube, 
since their commercial interests in the Balkans 
were expanding. The Austrian Government had 
given a monopoly of traffic within its domain to a 
semiofficial navigation company and by diplomatic 
efforts sought to obtain navigation rights for this 
firm both on the upper Danube and at the mouth 
of the river. The British trade to the Black Sea 
ports of the Danube increased approximately six- 
fold during the years between the treaty of 
Adrianople and the Crimean War. Both Great 
Britain and Austria were therefore concerned 
when Russia, on the one hand, imposed quarantine 
measures and tolls which helped Russian trade 
from the competing Black Sea port of Odessa and, 
on the other hand, neglected the channel of the 
Danube so that sand bars and other obstacles made 
navigation extremely hazardous. On the eve of 
the Crimean War the European nations were thus 
faced with the fact that although Russia did not 
deny legal right of entry, the Government in St. 
Petersburg made shipping difficult on the Danube.‘ 

The treaty of Paris at the end of the Crimean 
War made provision both to remove the physical 
obstacles to traffic on the Danube and to eliminate 
discrimination in favor of the ships of any one 
nation. Article XVII provided for the estaolish- 
ment of a commission of riparian states, composed 
of Austria, Bavaria, Turkey, Wiirttemberg, and 
the Danubian principalities to regulate traffic and 


1Edward Hertslet, Map of Hurope by Treaty (London, 
1875-1891), vol. I, p. 270. 

* Arts. XV to XIX of the treaty of Paris, Mar. 30, 1856, 
ibid., vol. II, p. 1257. 

* Documents and State Papers, July 1948. 

* Joseph P. Chamberlain, The Danube (Department of 
State House Inquiry Handbooks, 1918, no. 5), pp. 17-24. 
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remove obstacles to commerce throughout the 
course of the river. Austria, however, sought to 
use this commission as an instrument for establish- 
ing its ascendancy on the Danube and as a means 
for nullifying the provision for freedom of naviga- 
tion for all countries. The other parties to the 
treaty of Paris, particularly Great Britain, pro- 
tested this policy, and the proposed commission 
never came into existence.® 

The treaty of Paris also provided for the crea- 
tion of a second commission, in which Great Brit- 
ain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, 
and Turkey would participate, for the purpose of 
clearing the mouth of the Danube of sand bars 
and other impediments to navigation. In contrast 
to the riparian commission, this body, which be- 
came known as the European Commission, began 
functioning immediately and with a large measure 
of success. By 1861, for example, it had cleared 
and improved the mouth of the middle channel of 
the Danubian delta, the Sulina arm. It found, 
however, that navigation was also impeded by the 
lack of police and port administration. As a re- 
sult, the European Commission assumed, with the 
approval of the member governments, police and 
regulatory powers. These powers were confirmed 
by the Public Act of 1865. 

The European Commission continued as a tem- 
porary body until the treaty of London in 1883, 
at which time its life was extended for 21 years, 
with provision for further extension unless one 
of the contracting parties should object. In the 
meantime, the powers of the Commission were 
strengthened by the treaty of Berlin in 1878 and 
the Public Act of 1881. The Commission was 
given greater regulatory powers and a flag of its 
own, and its jurisdiction was extended upstream 
to the city of Galati. The principle was generally 
recognized, moreover, that fiscal charges should 
not exceed a reasonable contribution to the main- 
tenance and improvement of the river. 

The London treaty of 1883, in addition to giving 
the European Commission a semipermanent 
status, also further defined its powers. The north- 
ern branch of the Danubian delta, the Chilia arm, 
was taken from under the Commission’s direct 
jurisdiction, and Russia and Rumania were au- 
thorized to exercise control over that part of the 


* Ibid., pp. 38-34. 
‘Art. 24. For text see Georges Kaeckenbeeck, Interna- 
tional Rivers (London, 1920), pp. 63-64. 
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river. At the same time, the Commission’s au. 

thority was extended up the Danube to the city of - 
Braila. Great Britain urged the full participa. ram 
tion of Rumania and Serbia in the Commission, latin 
but in the face of opposition on the part of Ger-| Ty, 
many these two smaller states were given consulta. laye 
tive status only. Rumania therefore refused to be} jysic 
bound by the treaty. Serbia, on the other handjatio 
accepted the limitation on its participation. Thejireat: 
treaty also sought to apply the regulations in ex-jmuid: 
istence on the lower Danube to that part of thejrere 
river between Braila and the cataracts known asf (1) 
the Iron Gates. However, Rumania’s nonrecogni-}yys 
tion of the treaty prevented this effort from being!utio 
carried out, and for practical purposes, interna-] (2) 
tional regulation of the Danube was limited tojutio: 
that part of the river below Braila until aftersqual: 


World War I. weer 
(3) 

Il. World War I and After he p 
nvig 


World War I marked a temporary eclipse off (4) 
the powers of the European Commission for théjarry 
Danube. Although the Commission continued to}gates 
meet for at least part of the war, the Central Pow4prove 


ers took steps to abolish its authority by the agreedjrove: 
ment of May 7, 1918, with Rumania. The Eurogmstre 
pean Commission was abolished, and in its placgtalec 


a Danube Estuary Commission composed only offlle Le 
riparian powers and dominated by Germany and! The 
Austria-Hungary was substituted. The unilateraljhe i 
repudiation of the treaties of Paris of 1856 andjluroy 
London of 1883 was not recognized by the Ententems t 
which lodged a protest against this action. var, 

The concurrent defeat of the Central Powerg/titai 
and disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Ema) ™ 
pire presented an opportunity to inaugurate a mora, °P 


effective system of regulation of navigation on thé)" 
Danube. Hitherto the efforts to facilitate com"! 
merce above Braila, which divides the fluvial anf" | 
maritime Danube, had been unsuccessful, prim sal 
rily because of Austro-Hungarian opposition. eks 
addition, the barriers to trade which might aris , h 
because of the creation of three new riparian stat The 
out of the old Empire could best be overcome } prion 
an international authority with supervision ove. °' 
the course of the fluvial Danube. Furtherme ae 
the Soviet Union had withdrawn from the war al 4 + 


was no longer a riparian power because of the 
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nexation of Bessarabia by Rumania. As a result, 
Yl the Soviet Union took part neither in the peace 
“Ipa-| ettlement nor in the subsequent agreements re- 
SION, isting to the Danube. 

The treaties of Versailles, Saint-Germain-en- 
ultei{aye, Trianon, and Neuilly-sur-Seine laid down 
tobejisically identical terms for the internationali- 
and,i ation and administration of the Danube.’ These 
Thejtreaties stated the general principles which should 
n ex-jguide navigation on the Danube, which principles 
f thejvere as follows: 











m aj (1) Along with its adjoining system of water- 
ogni-Irays and canals, the Danube was declared inter- 
eing tional from Ulm to the Black Sea. 

erma-| (2) The nationals, property, and flags of all 
ad tojutions were to be treated “on a footing of perfect 
after) quality” and no distinction should be made be- 
ween them and riparian states. 

} (3) Tolls should be levied on traffic only for 
ihe purpose of maintaining or improving the 
uvigable condition of the river. 

se Of} (4) In default of any special organization to 
r thlarry out improvements along the river, riparian 
ed toliates were to be charged with making such im- 
Pow/ovements. If they failed to make such im- 
greediprovements or if they undertook projects which 
Eurosistructed navigation, their action might be ap- 
placgtaled to a tribunal instituted for this purpose by 
ily offte League of Nations. 


y and} The peace treaties of 1919-20 also provided for 
ateraiiie implementation of these principles. The 
§ andjluropean Commission for the maritime Danube 
tentems to resume the powers it possessed before the 
mr, with a provisional measure for only Great 
owergetitain, France, Italy, and Rumania as members. 
Emam the point where the competence of the 
aturopean Commission ended, a new body, the 
giternational Commission, was authorized, which 
somi Wuld administer the Danubian system. The pro- 
#sed Commission would assume all powers on the 
vial Danube, such as the authority to carry out 
rks at the Iron Gates, which had previously 
en held by Austria or Hungary. 

The peace treaties also specified that a new con- 
mtion should be drafted for the Danube, and a 
mference for this purpose was therefore convened 

Paris in the summer of 1921. The resulting 
mvention instituting the definitive statute of the 
sj-anube, which was signed July 23, 1921, by repre- 
mtatives of Belgium, France, the United King- 
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dom, Greece, Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary, became the basis of the international regula- 
tion of the Danube during the interwar years.* 

The statute reaffirmed the principle of freedom 
of navigation on the Danube and defined the river 
system to be under international authority.° The 
statute also stated that the European Commission, 
composed provisionally of France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Rumania, should retain the powers it 
possessed before the war. The authority of the 
European Commission should extend over the 
maritime Danube, and its powers could be termi- 
nated only by an international agreement con- 
cluded by all of the states represented on the Com- 
mission. 

The statute of 1921 created a new regime for the 
fluvial Danube, the International Commission, 
thus bringing to fruition a development of over 
75 years in the direction of regulating Danubian 
commerce for the benefit of all nations. The In- 
ternational Commission, composed, in accordance 
with the peace treaties, of two German representa- 
tives, one representative of each of the other ripar- 
ian states, and the members of the European 
Commission, was entrusted with supervision of the 
Danube from Ulm to Braila. It was responsible 
for seeing (1) that no obstacles were interposed to 
unrestricted navigation on the river, (2) that navi- 
gation dues were levied in a nondiscriminatory 
fashion and only for the improvement of com- 
merce, and (3) that tolls and taxes of riparian 
states were levied without distinction of flag and in 
such a manner as to cause no hindrance to naviga- 
tion. The International Commission was also 
charged with drawing up a program of works to 
be carried out in the interests of navigability of 
the river system. This program, executed and 
paid for by the riparian states, would be super- 


Treaty of Versailles, June 28, 1919, arts. 327, 331-858 ; 
treaty of Saint-Germain, Sept. 10, 1919, arts. 290-308; 
treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine, Nov. 27, 1919, arts. 218-235; 
and treaty of Trianon, June 4, 1920, arts. 274-291. 

*Great Britain, Foreign Office, Treaty Series, 1922, 
no. 16. 

*The system was defined as including the Danube from 
Ulm to the Black Sea; the Morava and Thaya where they 
formed the frontier between Austria and Czechoslovakia ; 
the Drave from Bares; the Tisza from the mouth of the 
Szamos; the Maros from Arad; and all lateral canals or 
waterways which might be constructed. 
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vised by the International Commission. Cabo- 
tage, the transport of goods and passengers be- 
tween two or more ports in the same state, was 
unrestricted. 

The International Commission was authorized to 
establish such administrative, technical, sanitary, 
and financial services as it considered necessary. 
Its headquarters for the first five years at least 
was to be located at Bratislava. The Commission 


was also empowered to establish in conjunction 


with Rumania and Yugoslavia a special adminis- 
tration for the Iron Gates and cataracts on the 
Danube between Turnu-Severin and Moldova.” 
For the first time a system of international ad- 
ministration participated in by both riparian and 
nonriparian states was in effect on the entire navi- 
gable course of the Danube. The results of this 
broad participation were apparent during the 
interwar years, when the efforts of the two Com- 
missions comprising this system to maintain free- 
dom of navigation met with a large measure of 
success. Along the upper course, blasting and 
dredging operations deepened and straightened 
the channel to accommodate large vessels. In the 
middle Danube, canals shortened the river where 
it meanders across the plainland of northern 
Yugoslavia. At the Iron Gates, blasting and con- 
struction projects facilitated traffic. In the delta, 
the Sulina arm was further dredged, additional 
breakwaters built, and other aids to navigation 
constructed. In the peak year of 1936 over ten 
million tons were reported to have been moved upon 
the river by the Danube fleets, and on the eve of 


* This special administration was set up in 1932, by an 
agreement relating to the setting up of special services at 
the Iron Gates, with annexes and full protocol signed at 
Semmering June 28, 1982. See League of Nations Treaty 
Series, vol. 140, pp. 191-227. 

“Permanent Court of International Justice. Series B. 
Advisory Opinion No, 14. Jurisdiction of the Buropean 
Commission of the Danube between Galatz and Braila 
(Leyden, 1927), pp. 68-71. 

“Great Britain, Foreign Office, Treaty Series, 1939, 
no. 38. 

* Ibid., no. 87. 

“Provisional arrangement regarding the Danube re- 
gime between Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Ru- 
mania, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia, signed at Vienna, Sept. 
12, 1940. This agreement also provided for a special 
committee composed of Germany, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia to take over the administration of the Iron Gates 
established by the agreement at Semmering of June 28, 
1982. 
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the war these fleets included over 100 passeng 
vessels, almost 400 tugs, approximately 2,6) 
barges, and over 320 tankers. 

The international regime for the Danube, hoy 
ever, did not go unchallenged. In spite of th 
terms of the peace treaties and the convention of 
1921, the jurisdiction of the European Commi 
sion between the two Rumanian ports of Galaj 


and Braila was open to question, and the Rumania} . 


Government sought to limit the Commission} 
powers between these two points. When the que 
tion was submitted to the League of Nations, th 
Technical Commission for Communication and 
Transit of the League stated in 1925 that the 
European Commission exercised full jurisdiction 
in this sector. The Permanent Court of Inte 
national Justice in 1927 gave an advisory opinio 
to the same effect... Although the Rumania 
Government accepted the opinion of the Court, it 
continued to press for a revision of the powers of 
the European Commission. Asa result, an agree 
ment was signed at Sinaia on August 18, 1938, by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rumania, which 
stripped the European Commission of its power 
to regulate navigation and sanitation, to admin 
ister the port of Sulina, to execute improvements 
on the river, to try infractions of regulations, and 
to enjoy free postal and telegraph service. The 
Sinaia agreement left the European Commission 
for the most part an advisory body, while the real 
authority was transferred to Rumania.” The de 
limitation of the European Commission’s powers 
was followed in March 1939 by the admission of 
Germany to membership.” 





The admission of Germany to the Europeat 
Commission was symptomatic of the expansio 
of German activity in southeastern Europe 
After war broke out and Nazi military forces had 
seized most of continental Europe, Germany 
turned to the problem of consolidating its position 
in the Danubian area. The result was a confer: 
ence in Vienna from September 5 to 12, 1940, at the 
end of which Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, 
Rumania, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia signed @ 
agreement to terminate the International Commis 
sion and establish in its place a Council of the 
Fluvial Danube.** 

The Soviet Union, having reacquired Bessarabis 
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| in the summer of 1940, was apparently apprehen- 
™ sive lest Germany obtain too firm a grip on the 
Danube. The Soviet Government informed the 
German Government on September 10, 1940, that 
it could not remain indifferent to the regime for 
the Danube and must participate in decisions con- 
1 cerning the river.” 

The results of the Soviet request to participate 
in administration of the Danube were made public 
on October 26, 1940, when it was announced that 
Germany and the Soviet Union had decided to 
liquidate both the International and European 
commissions and to replace them with a single 
Danube Commission composed of Germany, Italy, 
the Soviet Union, and the Balkan riparian states.” 
As a result of this decision, experts of the Soviet 
| Union, Germany, Italy, and Rumania met in 

» | Bucharest beginning October 28 to discuss a tem- 
porary administration for the maritime Danube. 
While the Bucharest conference was in session, the 
United Kingdom protested Soviet participation 
in the meetings and, as a member of the European 
Commission, reserved its rights under the existing 
agreements. The Soviet Union published its re- 
ply on November 4, 1940, stating that the new 
Danube Commission represented a restoration of 
justice, which the treaties of 1919-20 had violated 
by excluding the Soviet Union from membership 
in both the European and International commis- 
sions. The Moscow statement further declared 
that the Danube Commission must naturally “be 
composed of states lying along the Danube, or 
closely linked with the Danube and using the 
Danube as a canal for trade intercourse (for 
example Italy).” *” 

The conference in Bucharest did not produce 
agreement between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many, apparently because of divergent views as 
to the extent of Soviet participation in adminis- 
tration of the upper Danube and the extent of 
German participation in control of the maritime 
part of the river. The conference recessed at the 
end of December and reconvened in Vienna two 
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' months later. The session in Vienna brought for- 
at the 1 ; saination in th 
Italy, mal agreement only on Soviet participation in the 


administration of the fluvial Danube, and a pro- 
tocol to this effect was signed on February 20, 1941. 
The question of the relative position of Germany 
and the Soviet Union in the control of the mari- 
time Danube was still pending when hostilities 
broke out between the two nations in June 1941. 
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IV. Navigation on the Danube Since World War I! 
As World War II drew to a close, the Soviet 


Union assumed a dominant role in Danubian af- 
fairs. Not only did Soviet troops occupy the area 
from the Black Sea to the Soviet zone of Austria, 
but the armistice agreements signed with Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary gave the Soviet High Com- 
mand control of shipping facilities on large sec- 
tions of the river.* Soviet control of the bulk 
of the Danubian fleets and port facilities was per- 
petuated through the formation of joint shipping 
companies with Rumania in July 1945, Hungary 
in March 1946, and Yugoslavia in March 1947. 
These companies, in which the Soviet Union ob- 
tained a decisive voice, were granted special 
privileges, such as freedom from taxes and pref- 
erential treatment in obtaining foreign exchange, 
and were also potentially empowered to monop- 
olize loading, repair, and fuel facilities on the 
river. At the end of the war the Soviet Union 
also organized a special company within its zone 
of Austria, which though primarily military was 
also engaged in commercial shipping on the 
Danube. 

During 1945-46 the United States made several 
attempts to open up navigation on at least part 
of the Danube. One of the first efforts was a pro- 
posal submitted to the Berlin (Potsdam) con- 
ference of July-August 1945, in which the 
Danube, as well as other waterways of Europe, 
would be opened in order to hasten European 
recovery. This proposal was not accepted at this 
conference nor at the first session of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers from September 11 to Oc- 
tober 2, 1945. The United States next sought ac- 
tion by the Allied Control Council for Austria 
and pressed in January 1946 for open navigation 
on the Danube throughout Austria. The question 
was again raised in May and in August, but the 
Soviet Union refused to permit navigation be- 


* Moscow News, Sept. 19, 1940. 

*U.S.S.R. communiqué of Oct. 26, 1940. 

* Moscow News, Nov. 4, 1940, p. 24. 

* Armistice with Rumania, Sept. 12, 1944, in ButieTin of 
Sept. 17, 1944, pp. 289-292; Armistice with Bulgaria, Oct. 
28, 1944, ibid., Oct. 29, 1944, pp. 492-494; and Armistice 
with Hungary, Jan. 20, 1945, ibid., Jan. 21, 1945, pp. 83-86. 
For problems of postwar shipping, see also Doris 8S. Whit- 
nack and David Handler, “Danubian Transportation Prob- 
lems in Relation to Development of the Basin”, idbid., June 
80, 1946, pp. 1108-1110. 
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tween its zone and the rest of Austria.® The 
United States also sought to obtain freedom of 
navigation of the Danube by action through the 
United Nations, and on October 3, 1946, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council passed a resolution in- 
troduced by the United States in favor of conven- 
ing a conference in Vienna to consider ways of 
opening navigation on the Danube. When, how- 
ever, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
ascertained that many of the nations concerned 
with the Danube, including the Soviet Union, 
would refuse to attend, the conference was not 
held.” 

In the meantime, the United States had made a 
sustained effort throughout 1946 to obtain recog- 
nition of freedom of navigation on the Danube in 
the treaties of peace with the former Axis satel- 
lites, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. The 
United States Delegation went to the Paris ses- 
sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers, which 
opened April 25, 1946, with the hope of inserting 
provisions in the satellite treaties insuring (1) 
freedom of commerce, (2) reasonable sanitation 
and police regulations, (3) removal of obstacles in 
the main channel of the river, (4) nondiscrimi- 
natory tolls, and (5) equal status for the ex-enemy 
countries in any temporary or permanent regime. 
The Soviet Union, however, opposed any mention 
of freedom of navigation in the treaties with Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania on the grounds that 
it would impair the sovereignty of these countries 
and that Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia should be 
consulted. The head of the American Delega- 
tion, Secretary of State Byrnes, countered with 
a compromise proposal: that only a declaration 
of freedom of navigation should be inserted in 
the treaties. The United Kingdom, while sup- 
porting the position of the United States, declared 
that it also favored convocation of a conference 
to regulate commerce on the Danube. The United 
Kingdom, having a direct commercial interest in 
Danubian shipping and having been a member 


*” Allied Council, Minutes, 14th Meeting, Jan. 22, 1946, 
and Allied Commission for Austria, Executive Committee, 
Minutes of the 52d Meeting, Aug. 16, 1946. 

* U.N. doc, E/254, Jan. 28, 1947. 

™ BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 656, 

™ Paris Peace Conference, 1946: Selected Documents 
(Department of State publication 2868), p. 818. 
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of the European and International commissiong 
would naturally have the right to participate 
such a conference. In spite of further discussiog 
the Foreign Ministers did not reach agreemeni 
during this session of the Council on either 
inclusion of an article on freedom of navigatig 
in the treaties or the calling of a conference tj 
establish a new regime for the Danube. 

Since the Four Powers could not agree on thy 
Danube, it was one of the unresolved questions digg ‘ 
cussed at the peace conference at Paris, from Ju 
80 to October 12, 1946. The position of the Unite 
States was summed up by Senator Vandenbey 
before the Economic Commission for the Balkans 
and Finland on September 30, 1946." Pointing 
out that the United States claimed no direct com 
mercial interest in the Danube problem, he em- 
phasized the strong interest of this country in 
international peace and in lowering barriers to 
trade. The importance of the Danube in the floy 
of commodities in Europe was so great, he de 
clared, that restoration of freedom of navigation 
on the Danube was essential to the peace and 
prosperity of the area. The United States there 
fore supported the proposal introduced by the 
United Kingdom which set forth the general 
principles of freedom of navigation, nondiscrimi- 
natory regulations, and reasonable tolls, and pro 
vided for a conference to be called within six 
months to establish a regime for the Danube based 
on these principles. Throughout the Paris con- 
ference the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia opposed 
inclusion of an article concerning the Danube in 
the treaties. Echoing each other’s arguments, rep- 
resentatives of the two nations declared that such 
a question was outside the competence of the 
treaty, that the proposed article would burden the 
riparian states, and that commerce on the Danube 
should be regulated only by riparian states. Mr. 
Molotov went even further in his speech of Octo- 
ber 10, when he asserted that an international 
regime of the Danube was an act of imperialism 
and that equality of opportunity would lead 
domination of the Balkan countries by privale 
capitalists.” 

Although the French Delegation had intro 
duced a compromise proposal, which pared the 
article down to a statement of freedom of nave 
gation and an announcement of a conference # 
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t Ministers as an official recommendation of the 


‘ 


establish a new regime, the Soviet bloc voted 
against it. Two thirds of the delegations, how- 
ever, favored the French proposal, and it was 
therefore submitted to the Council of Foreign 


conference. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
New York from November 4 to December 12, 1946, 
finally reached agreement on the question of the 
Danube. After prolonged consideration and re- 
jection of several alternative proposals, the Soviet 
Union accepted the recommendation of the Paris 
conference so far as the principle of freedom of 
navigation on the Danube was concerned. In the 
course of the negotiations the wording of the pro- 
posed article was changed, and it was agreed that 
freedom of navigation should not apply to traffic 
between ports of the same state. _ In its final form 
the article thus read: 


“Navigation on the Danube shall be free and 
open for the nationals, vessels of commerce, and 
goods of all States, on a footing of equality in 
regard to port and navigation charges and con- 
ditions for merchant shipping. The foregoing 
shall not apply to traffic between ports of the same 
State.” 28 

The second part of the recommendation of the 


Paris conference, that pertaining to the calling of 


a conference to establish a new regime, was dis- 
cussed by the Foreign Ministers at the same time 
they debated the inclusion of the principle of free- 
dom of navigation in the Balkan treaties. Finally, 
as a compromise between the strong desire of the 
United Kingdom and the extreme reluctance of 
the Soviet Union to include such a provision in 
the treaty, it was decided to incorporate the de- 
tision to convene such a conference in a resolution 
ofthe Council of Foreign Ministers. In this reso- 
lution, which was issued December 12, 1946, the 


‘| Ministers agreed to call a conference within six 


months of the coming into force of the peace 
treaties to work out a new convention regarding 
lavigation on the Danube. This conference 
would be composed of the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, and the following riparian 


* Art. 36 of the treaty with Rumania, art. 34 of the 
treaty with Bulgaria, and art. 38 of the treaty with 
Hungary. 
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states: the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. Any changes in the resulting 
convention should take place at a conference com- 
posed of these nations. Austria should take part 
in the above-mentioned conference after the ques- 
tion of the treaty with Austria had been settled.” 


V. Background of the Conference on the Danube 


Prior to the expiration of the six-month period 
after the Balkan peace treaties came into force, the 
United States, in a note of February 27, 1948, to 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
France, reaffirmed its desire for a conference but 
suggested the time for calling the conference be 
extended until the end of 1948 in order to allow 
the Austrian Government to participate on a basis 
of equality. This was on the assumption that 
representatives of the Four Powers, whose talks 
were just getting under way at that time in Lon- 
don, would make genuine progress towards 
settling the Austrian treaty. France and the 
United Kingdom, in notes respectively of March 
12 and 13, stated their approval of the American 
suggestion. The Soviet Union, however, rejected, 
in its reply of March 15 the suggestion that the 
time for calling the conference be extended and 
proposed that the conference be convened in 
Belgrade not later than April or May. 

The United States agreed on April 12 to the 
holding of the conference at Belgrade as soon as 
practicable. The United States also stated that in’ 
view of the general desire to begin discussions on 
the Danube, it assumed that the Soviet Union was 
prepared to discuss practical arrangements to give 
effect to freedom ef navigation on the Danube in 
the Soviet zone of occupation or where the river 
was used as a Soviet line of communication. In 
the same reply, the United States restated its view 
that “because of Austria’s recognized position as 
an important riparian,” the Austrian Government 
should participate in the conference. The message 
also referred to the principle of freedom of naviga- 
tion incorporated in the treaties of peace with 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, and suggested 
an exchange of views among the Four Powers con- 
cerning preliminary arrangements for the con- 
ference. In its reply of May 8, the Soviet Union, 
however, rejected the proposal for an informal 
exchange of views, remained adamant on exclud- 

(Continued on page 797) 
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Cease-Fire and Truce Proposals Submitted to Jewish and Arab State; 


NOTE FROM U.N. MEDIATOR IN PALESTINE TO THE ARAB STATES AND THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL! 


June 7, 1948 


1. I have the honour to inform you that, in 
ursuance of the action of the Security Council at 
its 311th meeting, 2 June, authorizing the Mediator 
to fix the effective date for the truce in Palestine, 
and following extensive consultations on this 
matter with representatives of the two parties, and 
with the support of the Truce Commission, I here- 
with give formal notice of the effective date and 
hour for the commencement of the cease-fire and 
truce in Palestine as envisaged in the resolution 
of the Security Council of 29 May. 

2. The effective date and hour of the cease-fire 
and truce, including the application of supervision 
envisaged in the resolution of 29 May, shall be 
Friday, 11 June 1948, at six o’clock in the a. m. 
GMT. As of this date and hour, there is to be 
cessation of all acts of armed force in Palestine for 
a period of four weeks and all commanders in the 
field should be notified accordingly. 

3. In view of the urgency of the time factor 
and the necessity of giving final confirmation of 
this decision in ample time to each party con- 
cerned, I must ask that notification to me of your 
acceptance or rejection of this date and hour shall 
be in my hands not later than Wednesday noon 
GMT, 9 June. If this decision is accepted by all 
parties, final confirmation will be dispatched to 
you by me not later than 6 p.m. GMT, Wednesday, 
9 June, in order to reach you on the same day. 
Should the decision be rejected, or accepted only 
conditionally, by any of the parties, no further 
consultations on the matter will be undertaken by 
me, but I will promptly report the circumstances 
fully to the Security Council for such action as 
that body may deem appropriate. It is, of course, 
my earnest hope that the decision will be accepted 
unconditionally. 

4. In the event of acceptance of this decision, 
the date and hour for public announcement of the 
beginning of this truce will be communicated to 
you in my message of final confirmation 9 June, in 
order that publication shall be made simultane- 
ously by all concerned. 


*Cablegram of June 7, 1948, U.N. doc. $/829, June 8, 
1948. Count Folke Bernadotte is U.N. mediator in 
Palestine. 
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5. This decision has been taken in the light of 
the following considerations: 


(1) The clear intent of the truce as envisaged in 
the Security Council resolution of 29 May is tp 
bring about the cessation of hostilities without 
prejudice to the rights, claims and position of 
either Jews or Arabs, and to ensure that no mili. 
tary advantage shall accrue to either side as4 
result of the application of the truce; 

(2) The President of the Security Council has 
informed me that all parties concerned have ac- 
cepted the resolution of 29 May nn 
and that the Mediator should fix the date for 
cease-fire in consultation with the two parties and 
the Truce Commission in as short a period 
possible ; 

(3) I am aware, of course, that each side, in 
accepting the resolution, notified the Securi 
Council of certain “assumptions and explanatio 
in connection with some of the provisions of the 
resolution, and that as a result, there were conflict 
ing views of the intent of particular clauses, espe 
cially those relating to “fighting personnel and 
men of military age” ; 

(4) In the course of the amicable consultatio 
with representatives of the parties concerned on 
3, 4, 5 and 6 June, I exerted every effort to reconcile 
these divergent interpretations and as a result of 
these consultations and explanations and interpre 
tations made to me by each party, I am firmly con 
vinced that any remaining differences are alte 
gether insufficient to warrant any further delay i 
the beginning of the truce. 


6. As I have carefully explained to each side, 
it is my earnest intention to apply the truce and 
controls required in such a manner as to ensuft 
that no military advantage will accrue to either 
side during the period of the truce or as a 
of its application. To this end, I have made cer 
tain interpretations of the resolution and certail 
decisions as to its application which have bee 
thoroughly explained to representatives of both 
sides and which in summary follow: 


(1) No fighting personnel, which shall includ 
persons identified as belonging to organized mil: 
tary units as well as all persons bearing arms, $ 
be introduced into any of the Arab States or int 
any part of Palestine. 
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(2) As regards men of military age, the 
Mediator shall exercise his discretion during the 
period of the truce in determining whether men 
of military age are represented among immigrants 
in such numbers as to give one side a military ad- 
vantage if their entry is permitted, and in such 
event shall refuse them entry. Should men of 
military age be introduced in numbers necessarily 
limited by the application of the foregoing princi- 
ple, they are to be kept in camps during the period 
of the truce under the surveillance of observers of 
the Mediator, and shall not be mobilized in the 
armed forces or given military or para-military 
training during such period. 

(3) The Mediator shall exercise, to the fullest 
extent practicable, a check on all immigration at 
the ports of embarkation and debarkation, and 
shall place United Nations observers in ships bear- 
ing immigrants, and, to this end, shall be notified 
well in advance as to the port of embarkation of any 
ship bearing immigrants. 

(4) During the first week following the truce, 
in consideration of the time required for setting 
up the controls essential to effective application of 
the resolution, the Mediator shall exercise his dis- 
cretion as regards the entry of any immigrants ir- 
respective of age or sex. 

(5) Movement of troops or war materials from 
one interested country to another, or closer to the 
borders.of Palestine or to the fighting fronts in 
Palestine are prohibited during the period of the 
truce. 

(6) All fighting fronts and lines shall remain 
stabilized during the period of the truce, and there 
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shall be no increase in the fighting strength de- 
ployed along the fronts and lines, nor in the war 
materials on hand. Routine replacement of per- 
sonnel may be undertaken. 

(7) War materials shall not be imported into 
the country or territory of any interested party. 

(8) Relief to populations of both sides in mu- 
nicipal areas which have suffered severely from the 
conflict, as in Jerusalem and Jaffa, shall be ad- 
ministered by an International Red Cross Com- 
mittee in such a manner as to ensure that reserves 
of stocks of essential supplies shall not be sub- 
stantially greater or less at the end of the truce 
than they were at its beginning. 

(9) All warlike acts, whether on land, sea or 
air, shall be prohibited during the truce. 


7. I recognize fully that both the effectiveness 
of the truce and its fairness depend in large meas- 
ure on the manner in which it is supervised and 
applied. A detailed plan for its application is in 
preparation and will be put into operation when 
the truce begins. No doubt numerous questions 
will arise in connection with the details of super- 
vising the truce. Consultations on such matters 
of detail may be undertaken when the truce is in 
effect. 

8. I am deeply appreciative of the spirit of co- 
operation manifested by both sides in the difficult 
negotiations over the truce. I trust that this same 
spirit will continue in order that the truce may be 
achieved and the larger work of mediation may 
proceed constructively in an atmosphere of peace 
in Palestine. 

BrRNADOTTE 


ACCEPTANCE OF TRUCE BY ARAB STATES * 


9 June 1948 


I have received your note dated 7th June con- 
taining the final proposals for giving effect to 
the resolution of the Security Council of 29 May 
1948 concerning the cease-fire in Palestine for a 
period of four weeks. 

I have the honor to inform you on behalf of 
the Governments of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Leb- 
anon and Syria that we agreed to the said pro- 
posal to prove thereby our sincere desire for co- 
operation with the United Nations to achieve a 


mili Peaceful and equitable solution for the problem of 





shall 


r inte 









Palestine. 
The Governments I am representing agree to 
the proposal that the four weeks referred to above 


June 20, 1948 


shall begin as from Friday 11 June 1948 at 6:00 
o’clock in the morning, GMT. 

I would like to point out that the Arab States 
have complete confidence in your determination 
to effect a just application of the Security Council 
resolution. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
you, Monsieur le Comte, the assurance of my very 
high consideration. 

The President of the Council of Ministers. 

[Egyptian Prime Minister] 
M. F. Noxrasuy 


* Message to U.N. mediator. U.N. doc. 8/833, June 10, 
1948. Similar replies were received from the Govern- 
ments of Iraq, Transjordan, and Yemen. 
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1. The Provisional Government of Israel has 
given careful consideration to the communication 
addressed by you to the undersigned on June 8, 
1948, indicating the date and hour on which the 
proposed cease-fire and truce arrangement is to 
come into effect, and setting out interpretations of 
the resolution and decisions as to its application 
adopted by you. 

2. The Provisional Government of Israel de- 
sires to inform you that it has decided to accept 
the cease-fire and truce proposal and is prepared, 
if the other side accepts likewise, to issue an or- 
der for a cease-fire and the cessation of acts of 
armed force for the period of four weeks com- 
mencing on Friday, June 11, 1948, at six o’clock 
in the morning, G.M.T., corresponding to ten 
o’clock in the morning Israeli time. 

3. While the Provisional Government of Israel 
attaches no conditions to this decision, it finds it 
necessary to make certain observations which are 
set forth in the following paragraphs. In this 
connection we beg to point out that forty-eight 
hours elapsed between your last meeting with the 
undersigned in Haifa and the receipt of your 
communication under reply here. We cannot but 
assume that during this time the representatives 
of the Arab League, or of the governments com- 
posing it, had opportunities for further consulta- 
tion with you by direct contact and by oral eluci- 
dation of various points at issue, opportunities 
denied us by the fact that you were in Cairo. 

4. The Provisional Government of Israel main- 
tains the position set forth in my message to you 
of June 7 as regards restrictions you intend to im- 
pose on the entry into Israel of Jewish immi- 
grants of military age during the truce period. 
It regrets its inability to agree that the policy 
you propose to adopt in this regard accords with 
the resolution of the Security Council of May 29, 
inasmuch as that Resolution embodies no other 
limitation on the immigration of men of military 
age than that they should not be mobilized or 
trained for military service during the truce, 
which limitation the Provisional Government of 
Israel had accepted from the outset. 

As a result of the interview between the under- 
signed and yourself at Haifa on June 3, and your 
oral message transmitted through Mr. Reedman 
on June 4,* the Provisional Government of Israel 


*Transmitted by Acting Representative of the Provi- 
sional Government of Israel, Aubrey S. Eban, in letter to 
Secretary-General dated June 10, 1948. U.N. doc. 8/834, 
June 10, 1948. 

*John Reedman is a member of the U.N. Secretariat 
and has been acting as liaison officer in Tel Aviv. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF TRUCE BY JEWISH STATE: 


felt justified in assuming that you agreed that no 
numerical limitations would be imposed on the 
entry of immigrants of this category and that you 
accepted as adequate the arrangements agreed 
upon in that interview and further specified in 
the subsequent message, regarding the surveil- 
lance of such immigrants after their arrival in 
Israel during the truce period. Most of the de 
tails in these arrangements had in fact been pro- 
posed by you and accepted by the undersigned. 
The Provisional Government of Israel regards 
your present interpretation as a departure from 
the text of the Resolution and from the agreement 
of June 3 and 4, and begs to express the hope that 
you will so exercise your discretion as to eliminate 
this discrepancy as far as possible. 

5. Regarding paragraph 6(4) of your commu 
nication, I must point out that the Resolution of 
the Security Council did not envisage measures 
preventing or delaying the entry of Jewish im 
migrants into Israel, irrespective of their age or 
sex. While the Provisional Government of Israel 
is ready to cooperate fully with the Mediator in 
order to facilitate his task of supervision and 
control, it will regard as unjustified any attempt 
to interfere with the normal flow of Jewish im- 
migration into Israel. 

6. With reference to paragraph 6(8), the Pro 


visional Government of Israel assumes that the} i 


provision regarding the form of relief will not 
affect the parts of Jerusalem in Jewish hands to 
the extent that the safety of passage to and from 
them, and the supply of food to them, may have 
been secured by the operation of Jewish forces 
at the time of the commencement of the cease-fire 
and truce. 

7. With reference to paragraph 6(9), the Pro 
visional Government of Israel assumes that an 
attempt by any Arab Government to impose 4 
commercial blockade on Israel by confiscating 
or holding up cargoes of normal supplies con 
signed to it will be regarded as a warlike act and 
as prohibited. 

8. The Provisional Government of Israel notes 
with satisfaction your statement transmitted yes 
terday through Mr. Reedman that you accept # 
valid its contention, conveyed to you in my mes 
sage of June 7, that it would be unwarranted # 
institute strict control on the movement of Jewish 
immigrants in the initial phase of the truce while 












leaving unchecked possible movements of troops 
and war material from one Arab country int 
another or into Palestine. The Provisional Got 
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ernment of Israel welcomes your assurance that 
you will adjust your policy accordingly. 

9. If the truce is rejected by the other party 
and the whole matter is referred back to the 
Security Council, the Provisional Government of 
Israel reserves the right to revert to its original 

ition regarding interpretation of the provi- 
sions of the Resolution of May 29, without it being 
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committed to any concessions implied in the pres- 
ent acceptance of the cease-fire and truce proposal. 

10. The Provisional Government of Israel con- 
fidently hopes that if the cease-fire and truce ma- 
terializes, you may find it possible to make such 
arrangements as will ensure complete equality of 
contact wee 78 and access to you for both par- 
ties concerned. 


MESSAGE FROM U.N. MEDIATOR ANNOUNCING ACCEPTANCE OF TRUCE‘ 


I have the honour to transmit the following 
message from the United Nations mediator to the 
interested governments concerning the acceptance 
of the truce: 


“1. I have the honor to inform you that in re- 
sponse to my note of June 7 setting forth my pro- 

sals as United Nations Mediator for truce in 
Palestine, I have today, 9 June, received uncon- 
ditional acceptance of my proposals from all in- 
terested parties. The cease-fire and truce, 
therefore, will be effective Friday, 11 June 1948, 
at 6:00 o’clock in the morning, GMT. 

“2. Public announcement of the acceptance of 
the truce by the parties concerned will be made 
by me in Cairo tonight, 9 June, at 8:00 o’clock, 
GMT. Simultaneous announcement may be made 
by your Government at the corresponding hour, 
but in any case should not be made before 8:00 
o'clock (GMT). 


“3. I take this opportunity to express to your 
Government my deepest gratitude for the splendid 
co-operation which has been given to me in this 
difficult task and my warm appreciation of the 
high motives which have led your Government to 
accept the proposals for the truce. 


“T am, of course, highly gratified that my efforts 
toward the truce have now borne fruit. I will do 
my utmost to supervise the terms of the truce 
fairly and efficiently and will immediately turn 
my attention to the broader aspects of my task as 
mediator, namely the promotion of a peaceful ad- 
justment of the future situation of Palestine. 

Count Brrnaporrs” 


Trreve Liz 
Secretary-General. 





Freedom of Navigation on the Danube—Continued from page 793 


ing Austria from the conference, and pressed for 
convocation of the conference by the end of that 
month. 


The United States, in turn, pointed out in a note 
of May 25, 1948, that convocation of a conference 
by the end of the month was clearly impracticable, 
and, in order to give adequate time for the partici- 
pating nation to prepare for the discussions, pro- 
posed July 30 as the convening date. The United 
States asked the Soviet Union to reconsider its 
position on the participation of Austria. The 
United States also requested that Yugoslavia, as 
host nation, be asked to grant conference facilities 
similar to those which this country would accord if 
the meetings were held in the United States, that 
i, freedom of communication, including air- 
courier service and freedom from censorship on 
conference reporting for press and radio repre- 
sentatives of the participating nations. The So- 
viet Union, in a note of June 12, accepted the date 
proposed by the United States and agreed to the 
Participation of Austria on a consultative basis. 


dune 20, 1948 


Final arrangements for the conference are there- 
fore in the process of being completed. 

The attitude of the United States toward the 
proposed conference on the Danube is indicated by 
the statement of Secretary Marshall on May 26, 
1948 : 


“This vital European waterway normally affords 
the nations of eastern and western Europe their 
principal means of carrying on commerce. Its 
free and open navigation, with the resultant bene- 
fits of more abundant trade, is of very real urgency 
to the peoples of all Europe in their daily lives. 
It is our conviction that a beneficial new conven- 
tion for the regime of navigation on the Danube 
should be worked out as soon as possible. Until 
we reach agreement on a new convention, this im- 
portant sphere remains an unsettled area in inter- 
national relations. It should be, instead, an area 
of constructive cooperation.” ¢ 


* U.N. doc. 8/830, June 9, 1948, as corrected. 


* BuLLETIN of June 6, 1948, p. 736. 





U.S. Position and Views on Atomic Energy 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP ' 


Deputy U.S. Representative In the Security Council 


The position and views of the United States on 
the international control of atomic energy have 
been clearly stated on many occasions and are well 
known to the Security Council. 

Atomic weapons were first developed during the 
war against the Axis powers. How terrible 
would have been the consequences had this weapon 
been developed in Germany and used against our 
great Allies in the war. Fortunately it was de- 
veloped in the United States, with the participa- 
tion of the United Kingdom and Canada and the 
collaboration of scientists from many nations. 

Immediately after the use of this weapon, the 
United States proposed international control in 
order to ensure that this new discovery might be 
used for peaceful purposes only, for the welfare 
of all nations, instead of as an instrument of de- 
struction. Toward this end the United States 
has made and will continue to make every possible 
effort. Subject to the putting into effect of a sys- 
tem of control, the necessary basis of which has 
been set forth in the first and second reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the United States 
is proposing to dispose of its atomic bombs, to give 
up all its activities in the production of dangerous 
quantities of atomic materials, and to turn over 
its knowledge of these processes to an Inter- 
national Agency. 

Two and one half years ago the General As- 
sembly by unanimous vote created the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations and 
laid down its terms of reference. At the first 
meeting of the Commission the United States 
made certain proposals for the control of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only and the elim- 
ination of atomic weapons from national arma- 
ments. As the negotiations progressed, other 
delegations made important contributions, so that 
shortly the search for effective control became a 
truly cooperative effort on the part of 14 of the 17 
nations who are or have been members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

During a period of two years and in over 200 
meetings, this cooperative effort has resulted in 


* Made before the Security Council on June 11, 1948, and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 
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the preparation of a plan which would meet the 
terms of reference laid down by the General As 
sembly by controlling atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to ensure its use for peaceful pu 
only, by eliminating atomic weapons from national 
armaments, and by providing safeguards neces- 
sary to the security of all nations. This plan pro- 
vides for an international control agency whid 
would own all source material and nuclear fuel, 
own, operate, and manage all dangerous faciliti 
license all non-dangerous activities in this fiel 
and conduct inspections to prevent diversions of 
material or clandestine operations. 

Further, the plan of the majority provides that 
a system of quotas, assigning to each signatory 
state its specific proportion of atomic fuels and 
power plants, should be written into the treaty 
itself so that the international agency would have 
no arbitrary powers in this respect, but would sim- 

ly carry out the provisions of the treaty. 

urthermore, in the interests of security, it is 
agreed that production of nuclear fuel be kept to 
the minimum required for actual beneficial 
purposes. 

The Commission has examined other solutions 
and rejected them because in the opinion of the 
Commission they did not meet the known facts of 
the problem created by the discovery of atomic 
energy and thus failed to provide the safeguards 
required by the terms of reference set out ta the 
General Assembly. Over a period of two years 
the Commission il found no alternative to the 
plan now proposed by the majority. 

Specifically the Commission examined the Soviet 
Union amendments to the first report during the 
spring of 1947. Thereafter the Soviet proposals 
of June 11, 1947, were considered in numerous 
meetings in the summer of 1947. Finally, three 
months during the winter of 1948 were devoted to 
a further intensive study of all Soviet proposals in 
the light of questions asked by the Delegate of the 
United Kingdom and by delegates of other nations 
and the replies of the Soviet Delegate. Asa result 
of these exhaustive discussions, the majority of the 
Commission was forced to recognize the inade 
quacy of the Soviet proposals and rejected them 
in the following terms: 

“, . . the Soviet Union proposals ignore the e® 
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isting technical knowledge of the problem of atomic 
mergy control, do not provide an adequate basis 
for the effective international control of atomic 
mergy and the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and, therefore, do not 
conform to the terms of reference of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 


In addition, the majority has found that the 
Soviet Union’s insistence on the prohibition and 
jestruction of atomic weapons prior to the estab- 
lishment of any control system is unrealistic be- 
cause it does not protect waar states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions and there- 
fore does not meet the terms of reference of the 
(Commission as laid down by the General Assembly 
in January 1946. 

The Soviet Union, Poland, and the Ukrainian 
§.8.R. have rejected the majority proposals, not 
because they are ineffective, but because they con- 
stitute an infringement of national sovereignty 
and are therefore regarded as politically unaccept- 


able. If this ag were accepted, no control 
would be possible. In the language of the third 
report : 


“The majority of the Commission is fully aware 
of the impact of its plan on traditional preroga- 
tives of national sovereignty. But in the face of 
the realities of the problem it sees no alternative 
to the voluntary sharing by nations of their sov- 
weignty in this field to the extent required by its 
proposals.” 


Sincere efforts, prolonged study, and many de- 
hates have not enabled the majority to secure 
Soviet agreement to “even those elements of ef- 
fective control considered essential from the tech- 
nical points of view, let alone their acceptance of 
the nature and extent of participation in the world 
community required of all nations in this field by 


The Security Council, 

Having received and examined the First, the 
Second, and the Third Reports of the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission, 

Accepts these Reports and, 

Approves the General Findings (Part II C) 
and Recommendations (Part III) of the First Re- 
ports and the Specific Proposals of Part II of the 

ond Report as constituting the necessary basis 
for establishing an effective system of international 
control of atomic energy in accordance with the 
terms of reference of the United Nations Atomic 
ergy Commission and, 
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the First and Second Reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 

In view of the nature of the impasse in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, it is now proposed to 
transfer these negotiations to a higher level. It 
is the hope of my Government that the debate in 
the Security Council and in the General Assembly 
will enable the nations of the world to assess this 
situation in the light of the experience of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the findings it has 
made, the lessons it has drawn from the difficulties 
it has met, and the conclusions it has reached. 

All governments are faced with one or the other 
of two alternatives: either a continuation of the 
race in atomic armaments, or agreement on a sys- 
tem of international control in which all nations 
would have confidence because they believed it to 
be effective. There is no middle ground between 
these two alternatives. 

No government can fail to recognize the nature 
and extent of the sacrifice which would be required 
of them by the acceptance of an effective system 
of control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. Such a sacrifice seems 
at the moment very large. But in the longer view 
it weighs little against the advantages of security 
and the benefits which will accrue to all nations 
by the pooling of knowledge in this field, and its co- 
operative development for the common well-being. 

My Delegation is of the opinion that the Se- 
— Council, in keeping with its ey 
should state clearly its position. My Delegation 
hopes that in the consideration of these matters in 
the Security Council and in the General Assembly 
the Soviet Union, together with all other nations, 
may come to recognize the soundness of the plans 
so painstakingly developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In this hope the Delegation of the United States 
presents the following resolution : 


U.S. RESOLUTION ? 


Approves the “Report and Recommendations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission” (Part I) of the 
Third Report of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, and 

Directs the Secretary-General to transmit to the 
General Assembly and to the member nations of 
the United Nations, the First, Second, and Third 
Reports of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, together with the record of the Secu- 
rity Council’s approval thereof. 


* U.N. doc. $/836, June 11, 1948. 





Suggestions to Korean Assembly on Formation of New Government 


LETTER FROM GENERAL HODGE TO KOREAN ASSEMBLYMEN ' 


May 27, 1948 

I congratulate you upon your election as repre- 
sentative of the Korean people to participate in 
forming a government and in uniting the Korean 
nation. You carry great responsibilities of which 
I am sure you are well aware and which I am con- 
fident you will handle with great honor to yourself 
and the fine people you represent. 

The most important feature of the election is 
that it puts the fate and future of Korea into 
Korean hands. The manner and method in which 
the elected representatives in South Korea make 
their approach to handling the affairs of their na- 
tion will have tremendous and lasting effect on the 
future of the Korean people. 

The policy of the United States has always been 
that Korea shall be a united, independent nation 
under democratic government free of foreign 
domination. That same policy is reflected inter- 
nationally in the forty-three to nothing vote of the 
United Nations General Assembly when it voted 
to observe elections in Korea as a step toward 
establishing a Korean national government and to 
advise Korean elected representatives in the 
formation of that government. This policy also 
reflects the wishes of the thirty million Korean 
people, and we all regret exceedingly that the free 
election could not be held in Korea north of the 
thirty-eight degree parallel at the same time as in 
South Korea. The United States and United 
Nations hope that this can be done and that repre- 
sentatives from North Korea can join those of 
South Korea in the establishment of a truly na- 
tional Korean Government, joining North and 
South Korea together in one nation. 

It is my hope, the hope of the United States 
Government, and the hope of the members of the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 
as expressed to me on numerous occasions, that the 
newly elected representatives will do everything 
in their power to form a truly democratic govern- 
ment and to unite Korea. 

I am sure that members of the Assembly, both as 
individuals and as members of party groups, have 
ideas as to how these objectives can be accom- 
plished. In that connection, I have three sugges- 
tions for your possible early consideration when 
you meet to begin your deliberations toward the 
formation of a government. They are as follows: 


* Printed from telegraphic text. Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge 
is Commanding General, U.S. Forces in South Korea. 
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First, in order to pave the way for unification of 
North and South Korea, an early resolution might 
be adopted stating that one hundred seats (or 4 
number as calculated on a proportional population 
basis) are always open in the Assembly for your 
brothers in North Korea when their representa. 
tives have been duly chosen. 

Second, the Assembly might, early in its de 
liberations, appoint an able liaison committee to 
contact the United Nations Temporary Commis 
sion on Korea inasmuch as this Commission was 
specifically appointed for the purpose of facili. 
tating and expediting the establishment of an in 
dependent Korean government. The government 
which you will form will certainly wish to have 
the approval of the United Nations of the world 
and such a committee would be most helpful to 
both the U.N. and the Korean Assembly in carry- 
ing out the remaining provisions of the U.N. reso- 
lution of November 14, 1947. 

Third, that the Assembly avoid precipitant ac- 
tion in the adoption of any constitution providing 
a form of government that may not be suitable to 
Korean needs and psychology. The Constitution 
provides the basic foundation of the state and its 
provisions should be the subject of most carefil 
and serious considerations. 


I wish you and all other elected representatives 
of the Korean people every success. I assure you 
that as the senior United States representative in 
Korea I will continue to do everything I can to 
assist the Korean people in maintaining their life 
long desire—namely, an independent Korean nt 
tion, united under its own sovereign government 


TEMPORARY COMMISSION RESOLUTION? 


The Commission, having observed the elections 
held on 10 May and having returned to Seoul o 
7 June to resume its sessions, resolves that notice 
be sent to the elected representatives stating that 
the Commission is now ready for such consult# 
tion as they may request concerning the further 
implementation of the Commission’s terms @ 
reference as defined in the resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly on 14 November 1947. 


* Adopted on June 10, 1948, 
Department of State Bulletin 
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Trusteeship 


Ambassador Francis B. Sayre, U.S. Representa- 
tive in the Trusteeship Council, retired from the 
Council’s presidency when it convened at Lake 
Success June 16 for its third session. To succeed 
him the Council elected Liu Chieh of China. Sir 
Alan Burns of the United Kingdom was chosen 
Vice President. 

Among agenda items for the session is review 
of annual reports by France, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and Australia regarding their adminis- 
tration of various trust territories in Africa and 
the southwestern Pacific. 

An item of direct concern to the United States 
is discussion of the relations of the Trusteeship 
Council and the Security Council with respect to 
trusteeships for strategic areas. The only strate- 

ic trusteeship now in force is that of the United 

tates over the Pacific islands formerly mandated 
toJapan. Article 83 of the U.N. Charter provides 
that all U.N. functions relating to strategic-area 
trusteeships shall be pheinarise 4 by the Security 
Council, which “shall . . . avail itself of the as- 
sistance of the Trusteeship Council” to perform 
U.N. functions related to welfare of the trust 
territory’s inhabitants. 


Human Rights 


The Human Rights Commission on June 17 was 
putting the finishing touches on its draft of an 
international Declaration of Human Rights. The 
third session of the Commission was scheduled to 
end on June 18. 

Drafting the Declaration proved to be a much 
bigger job than was anticipated when the Com- 
mission convened at Lake Success on May 24. As 
aresult, the projected Covenant on Human Rights 
did not come up for discussion, and the question of 
implementation of rights stated in the Covenant 
was touched upon only briefly. 

As the session neared its close, the Commission 
had not decided whether to submit the Declaration 
to the Economic and Social Council and thence to 
the General Assembly for approval. Some dele- 
gates favored delay until agreement was reached 
on the Covenant and the implementation provi- 
sions. The U.S. Representative, Mrs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was prepared to propose that the Dec- 
laration be transmitted to Ecosoc and the General 
Assembly, leaving to the Assembly the final de- 
cision as to whether approval should await com- 
pletion of the Covenant. 

The Declaration draft appeared to have won 
unexpectedly wide support within the 18-nation 
Commission. It is a “tighter” document—shorter, 
simpler, and easier to understand—than any ear- 
lier draft. It consists of a preamble and some 
80 articles. 
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Beginning in article 1 with the declaration that 
“all human beings are born free and equal in 
o— and rights,” it nga with several ar- 
ticles generally resembling the guaranties con- 
tained in the U.S. Constitution. Among them are 
the right to life and liberty, freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest and involuntary servitude, the right 
to own property, and re se of thought, con- 
science, and religion. 

The Commission adopted without change the 
draft article on freedom of speech and of the press 
prepared by its subcommission in that field and 
subsequently approved by the U.N. Conference on 
Freedom of Information at Geneva. 

Other articles deal with economic, social, and 
cultural rights. They include the right to work 
and to protection from unemployment; the right 
to an “adequate” standard of living, including 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, and provi- 
sion against sickness, disability, and old age; the 
right to an education, to rest and leisure; and 
the right to participate in the cultural life of the 
community. 


Future of the “‘Little Assembly’”’ 


United States support for continuance in some 
form of the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly was announced by Joseph E. Johnson, 
Deputy U.S. Representative, at a Lake Success 
meeting on June 17, 

The General Assembly resolution of November 
13, 1947, which established the Interim Committee 
(popularly known as the “Little Assembly”) , lim- 
ited its life to the period between the close of the 
1947 Assembly and the opening of the 1948 Assem- 
bly but asked the Committee to report back on the 
advisability of establishing a permanent interim 
organ. Scbecsniniétes 4, to which Mr. Johnson’s 
statement? was made, is drafting recommenda- 
tions on this point. 

After reviewing the accomplishments of the 
Interim Committee since it began functioning in 
January 1948, Mr. Johnson said the United States 
favored its continuance for at least another year. 
“My Government feels”, he said, “that the experi- 
ence of this Committee demonstrates that its con- 
tinuance will strengthen the United Nations and 
will contribute to its sound and orderly develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Johnson said the boycott of the Interim 
Committee by the Soviet Union and “the five other 
states which follow its lead” had been a handicap 
but had not prevented pro “T leave it to the 
members of the Interim Committee,” he added, 
“whether the record does not show that Mr. Vysh- 
insky has been proven mj in his estimate 
that the Interim Committee would be but a crude 


? U.S. Mission to the United Nations, press release 476. 
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device to bypass the Security Council and would, 
as a principal organ, usurp its functions. Indeed, 
I suggest that an examination of the record of 
the , rant Committee may well convince the 
Soviet Union that it will wish to participate in 
its work if the General Assembly decides to 
continue it.” 


Atomic Energy 


On June 11 and June 16 the Security Council 
debated the Atomic Energy Commission’s Third 
Report. Philip C. Jessup, U.S. Deputy Repre- 
sentative, opened the debate with a review of the 
Commission’s work, of the majority plan for con- 
trol, and of the inadequacy of the Soviet Union’s 
position.? He introduced a draft resolution under 
which the Security Council would approve the 
majority plan of control as “the necessary basis 
for establishing an effective system of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy” and would refer 
to the General Assembly the situation resulting 
from the impasse in the Commission. 

At the June 11 session the Representatives of 
Canada and the United Kingdom joined the 
United States in arguing for suspension of the 
Commission’s work pending negotiations at a 
“higher level” to break the impasse in the Com- 
mission. On June 16, Belgium, China, and France 
also endorsed the Commission’s findings. 

In an hour-long speech on June 16, Andrei 
Gromyko restated the U.S.S.R.’s opposition to the 
majority plan and said that the draft resolution 
for Security Council approval of the Commis- 
sion’s reports “must be rejected”. 


Palestine 


A bid by the Soviet Union for representation 
on the corps of military observers assigned to the 
U.N. mediator in Palestine failed to win Security 
Council approval at a June 15 meeting. The 
Ukraine voted with the U.S.S.R., but the other 
nine members abstained. 

The Soviet Union’s draft resolution would have 
had the Security Council itself decide to provide 
military observers for the mediator, the observers 
to be appointed by Council members “wishing to 
participate in the designation of such observers, 
excluding Syria”. 

On June 10 the Council’s majority had agreed 
that Count Bernadotte should make the arrange- 


* For text of Mr. Jessup’s statement, see p. 798. 





ments for observers and that he had acted log. 
ically in asking Belgium, France, and the United 
States, as members of the Palestine Truce Com. 
mission, to provide them. 

At the same meeting the Council agreed to aet 
on Count Bernadotte’s request that all U.N. mem. 
bers be asked to report on what they were doing 
to help implement the Palestine truce and that the 
attention of all states from which “substantial 
immigration to Palestine or Arab states might 
emanate” be called to the truce agreement’s pro- 
vision which bars the introduction of fighting 
personnel. 


Indonesia 


The Security Council devoted two long meet 
ings on June 17 to the Indonesian situation. The 
agenda called for discussion of four reports from 
the Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the 
Indonesian Question, but the reports were over 
shadowed by press reports from Batavia that the 
Netherlands representatives had discontinued “for 
the time being” their negotiations with the Indo- 
nesian Republic on the ground that the unauthor- 
ized publication of confidential papers of the Good 
Offices Committee compelled them to await new 
instructions from The Hague. 

The Council authorized its President to cable 
the Committee for a full report on the circum. 
stances of the suspension. 


ILO Director General 


David A. Morse, Under Secretary of Labor, was 
elected Director General of the International 
Labor Organization on June 12 by the Ino Gov- 
erning Body. Mr. Morse has served three times 
as U.S. Delegate to the Ino. He is the second 
U.S. citizen to hold this post, John G. Winant 
having been the first. 


U.S. Joins Health Organization 


On June 14 President Truman signed the joint 
congressional resolution and instrument of accept 
ance providing for U.S. membership and partic 
pation in the World Health Organization. This 
completes U.S. action on membership in the eleven 
specialized agencies which have been brought into 
agreement with the United Nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. DELEGATION TO POULTRY CONGRESS 


[Released to the press June 9] 

The Department of State has announced the 

United States Delegation to the Eighth World’s 

Poultry Congress, scheduled to be held at Copen- 

hagen, August 20-27, 1948, under the patronage 

of His Majesty, King Frederik IX. The United 
States Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


W. Dewey Termohlen, Director, Poultry Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 


Vice Chairman 


Nathan Koenig, Executive Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Department of Agriculture 


Advisers 


Harlan L. Schrader, Extension Poultryman, Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

Paul Zumbro, Senior Poultry Coordinator, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


Industry Advisers 


Herbert H. Alp, Director of Poultry, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago 

Walter C. Berger, President, American Feed Manufac- 
turing Association, Chicago 

E. M. Funk, Poultry Department, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

John A. Hannah, President, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

R. M. Hanson, Poultryman, Corvallis, Oreg. 

James F. Harr, Manager, California Poultry Improve- 
ment Advisory Board, Sacramento 

Thomas W. Heitz, Manager, Rockingham Poultry Mar- 
keting Cooperative, Inc., Broadway, Va. 

Roscoe F. Hill, Roscoe F. Hill Hatchery, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. Edwin Holmes, Onawa, Iowa 

Homer I. Huntington, General Manager, Poultry and Egg 
National Board, Chicago 

Mary 2. Pennington, Refrigeration Consultant, New York 
City 


James E. Rice, Professor Emeritus, Cornell University ; 
President, World’s Poultry Science Association 

Harry Rieck, Poultryman, Preston, Md. 

Howard A. Stamper, Manager, F. M. Stamper Co., St. 
Louis 

J. W. Watt, President, Watt Publishing Co., Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill. 

The Congress will be divided into scientific ses- 
sions and exhibits. The sessions will include lec- 
tures and discussions on the following topics: (1) 
poultry genetics and incubation; (2) nutrition, 
physiology, and rearing; (3) investigation of 
poultry diseases and their control; (4) education 
and organization, including reconstruction of the 
poultry industry after the war; and (5) economic 
problems, including marketing. 

The Poultry Congresses are triennial meetings 
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of the World’s Poultry Science Association, organ- 
ized in 1912 and composed of leaders of the world’s 
poultry industry. The First Congress was held 
in the Netherlands in 1921. The last Congress, 
the Seventh, held at Cleveland in July 1939 was 
one of the world’s largest agricultural gatherings. 

A national committee, headed by Mr. Termoh- 
len, has been preparing for United States partici- 
pation in the Congress. It is expected that 
approximately 35 countries will participate in this 
meeting. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ENTOMOLOGY 


[Released to the press June 7] 


The Department of State announced on June 7 
the United States Delegation to the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology, scheduled to be 
held at Stockholm, August 8-14, 1948. The Dele- 
gation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Dr. Percy N. Annand, Chief, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Department of Agriculture 


Delegates 


Dr. George H. Bradley, Chief of the Entomology Division, 
Communicable Disease Center, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. J. Chester Bradley, Professor of Entomology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Ernest N. Cory, State Entomologist of Maryland, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Dr. Herbert L. Haller, Assistant to the Chief, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Department of 
Agriculture 

Dr. William P. Hayes, Professor of Entomology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 

William H. W. Komp, Sanitary Engineer Director, Divi- 
sion of Tropical Diseases, National Institute of 
Health, U. 8S. Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Dr. Zeno P. Metcalf, Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Col. Charles H. Morehouse, M.C., U.S.A., Chief, Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine, School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex. 


The Congress, one in a triennial series which 
held its last meeting at Berlin in 1938, has as its 
main purpose the study and investigation of 
methods for preventing the spread of noxious in- 
sects. This meeting is of significance in view of 
the importance of insect control in the interna- 
tional food situation and because it will offer an 
opportunity to appraise recent extensive develop- 
ments in the field of insect control both here and 
abroad. 
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American Peace Pol 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


President Sproul, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen : 

I deeply appreciate the privilege you have given 
me of taking part in these exercises at this great 
university. 

I regret that I could not arrange my schedule 
to permit me to be here next week at the time for 
which you first invited me. Under these circum- 
stances, I am pleased that an adjustment could be 
made on the part of the university so as to make 
it possible for me to be here today. 

Three years ago this month, across the bay in 
San Francisco, I witnessed the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations. That Charter 
represents man’s hope for a world order based on 
law and for lasting peace based on justice. 

Today, I have come back to the shores of San 
Francisco Bay to discuss with you recent world 
events and, in particular, to appraise the progress 
we are making toward world peace. 


Many students here today and in colleges across 
the country are veterans. They fought for peace, 
peace with freedom and justice. They, above all, 
have reason to expect a plain statement of the 
progress we are making in that direction. 

The American people know from experience that 
our daily lives are affected not only by what hap- 
pens in this country but also by events abroad. 
Most American families bear the scars and mem- 


ories of a war which began thousands of miles from ° 


this Nation. Every American wants to be sure 
that this country is doing everything in its power 
to build a lasting peace and a just peace. We 
believe that such a peace can be achieved by the 
nations of the world. 

Anyone can talk of peace. But only the work 
that is done for peace really counts. 

I propose to describe the specific steps the United 
States has taken to obtain peace in the world. I 
propose, also, to discuss what further measures 
we must take, and what measures others must take, 
if our hopes for peace are to be fulfilled. 

I submit to you that the United States has con- 
sistently done its part in meeting the requirements 
for a peaceful world. 


* Delivered at the commencement exercises at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on June 12, 1948, and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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We fought through World War IT with only om, | 
purpose: to destroy the tyrants who tried to i 
pose their rule on the world and enslave its peor 
We sought no territories; we asked for only tokegi 
reparations. At the end of the war we quickiq! 
dismantled the greatest military machine evap 
built by any nation. We withdrew and demo 
bilized the American armies that had swept acrogp, 
Europe and the Pacific, leaving only minim 
occupation forces in Germany, Austria, Jap 
and Korea. The nations which our Army hk 
helped to liberate were left free to work out th 
postwar problems without interference from ug 

This was not the course of a nation that so ghi 1 
to impose its will upon others. It was not th 
course of an aggressor. " 

Long before the fighting had ended our Gor 
ernment began planning for a world organ 
tion which could provide security for all nations 
At Dumbarton Oaks, at Yalta, and at San F 
cisco the United States led the way in prepari 
for a strong and useful United Nations. 

In the past three years we have taken a leadingp 
part in establishing the United Nations and thi 
related agencies—such as the World Bank and th 
Food and Agriculture Organization—which at 
fundamental to world peace and prosperity. 

No action by the United States has revealelj 
more clearly our sincere desire for peace than ou! 
proposal in the United Nations for the inter} 
national control of atomicenergy. Ina step with} 
out precedent we have voluntarily offered to shanj 
with others the secrets of atomic power. We auf 
only for conditions that will guarantee its use faf! 
the benefit of humanity—not for the destructia 
of humanity. 

To assist world economic recovery we have com 
tributed nearly 20 billion dollars in loans 
grants to other nations. American dollars haw 
been invested generously in the cause of peace bef. 
cause we know what peace is worth. 

This is a record of action in behalf of “ 
without parallel in world history. 4 

Many other nations have joined wholeheartedijf;, 
with us in our work for peace. They share ouf, 
desire for international control of atomic energy; 
for the early conclusion of peace treaties, 10f, 
world economic recovery, and for the effectit, 
development of the United Nations. 
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Why, then, after such great exertions and huge 
hay | Fc do we live today in a twilight 
sriod—between a war so dearly won and a peace 
fhat still eludes our grasp? 
The answer is not hard to find. 
\It lies largely in the attitude of one nation— 
only ote Soviet Union. 
d to im [Long before the war, the United States estab- 
Ss peopl shed normal diplomatic and commercial rela- 
ily tokepions with the Soviet Union. In doing so, we 
» qui jalemonstrated our belief that it was possible to 
ine evaft, along with a nation whose economic and 
d deal litical system differs sharply from ours. 
© osm During the war, we worked with the Soviet 
pt actOMynion wholeheartedly in defeating the common 
niNiMUlinemy. 
, Japan] In every way we could we tried to convince the 
rmy haiSoviet Government that it was possible and nec- 
out thenpssary for Allied unity to continue in the great 
rom ys tsk of establishing the peace. We hoped that the 
3 Soviet Union, secure in her own strength and 
ut SOU loubly secure in the respect of her allies, would 
| not Uitecept full partnership in a peaceful world com- 
munity. 
our Gor. DS necesd however, is clear for all to read. 
organig|Lhe Soviet Government has rejected the invita- 
ion to participate, freely and on equal terms, in 


Pol 


| nations s 

t cooperative program for the reconstruc- 
an F fi E of Europe. It has constantly maneuvered 
reparilfior delay and for propaganda effect in every inter- 


ational conference. It has used the veto ex- 
1 leadingkessively and unreasonably in the Security Council 


and thpf the United Nations. It has boycotted the “Lit- 
< and thi’ Assembly” and several special United Nations 
hich ent” missions. It has used indirect aggression 


‘hgainst a number of nations in eastern Europe and 
'yY- _Iaxtreme pressure against others in the Middle 
revealéeijffast. It has intervened in the internal affairs of 
than owjmany other countries by means of Communist 
re intepgprties directed from Moscow. 
tep with} The refusal of the Soviet Union to work with 
1 to shanfis wartime allies for world recovery and world 
We asgpeace is the most bitter disappointment of our 
3 use forgtime. 
structiag The great issues of world peace and world re- 
every are sometimes portrayed as disputes solely 
rave conpetween the United States and the Soviet Union. 
ans a This is not the case. The fact is that not a single 
ars haw{® of the major unsettled questions of the post- 
ace bel! world is primarily a disagreement between 
fi this country and the Soviet Union. 
f We are not engaged in a struggle with the So- 
of peaiiiviet Union for any territory or for economic gain. 
ie have no hostile or aggressive designs against 


rearvem ithe Soviet Union or any other country. We are 
hare OW not waging a “cold war”. 

c eneret The cleavage that exists is not between the So- 
ties, “Mfviet Union and the United States. It is between 


elect tthe Soviet Union and the rest of the world. 
The great questions at stake today affect not 
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only the United States and the Soviet Union ; they 
affect all nations. 

Whether it be control of atomic energy, aggres- 
sion against small nations, the German or the Aus- 
trian peace — or any of the other ques- 
tions, the majority of nations concerned have 
found a common basis for action. But in eve 
case the majority agreement has been eh. 
denounced, and openly attacked by the Soviet 
Union and her satellites whose policies it controls. 

Let me repeat: The division has not been be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union but 
between the Soviet Union and the free nations 
of the world. 

The United States is strongly devoted to the 
principle of discussion and negotiation in settling 
international differences. We do not believe in 
settling international differences by force. There 
are certain types of disputes in international af- 
fairs which can and must be settled by negotia- 
tion and agreement. 

But there are others which are not susceptible 
to negotiation. 

There is nothing to negotiate when one nation 
disregards the principles of international conduct 
to which all members of the United Nations sub- 
scribed. There is nothing to negotiate when one 
nation habitually uses coercion and open aggres- 
sion in international affairs, 

What the world needs in order to in a sense 
of security is an end to Soviet obstruction and ag- 
gression. I will give you two clear illustrations 
of what I have in mind. 

The situation in Greece has caused t uneasi- 
ness throughout the world. It has been the subject 
of a series of investigations on the part of commis- 
sions of the United Nations. The facts have been 
established over and over again by these investiga- 
tions. They are clear beyond dispute. Some 20,- 
000 Greek guerrillas have been able to keep Greece 
in a state of unrest and to disrupt Greek recovery, 
 aenang because of the aid and comfort they 

ave been receiving from the neighboring coun- 
tries of Bulgaria, — and Albania. 

Last October the United Nations General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution calling upon Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Albania to stop their illegal 
aid and comfort to the Greek rebels. This resolu- 
tion was agreed to by more than two thirds of the 
membership of the United Nations. But it has 
been boycotted by Russia. 

The situation in Greece requires no special nego- 
tiation, or discussion, or conference. 

On its own initiative the Soviet Government can 
cease its boycott of the United Nations recom- 
mendation. It can join with other nations in 
stopping pay foreign support of the Greek 

errillas so that Greece may have an opportunity 

or peaceful reconstruction. 

if the Soviet Union genuinely desires to make a 


.contribution to peace and recovery in the world 


it can prove it in Greece. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


President Sproul, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen : 

I deeply appreciate the privilege you have given 
me of taking part in these exercises at this great 
university. 

I regret that I could not arrange my schedule 
to permit me to be here next week at the time for 
which you first invited me. Under these circum- 
stances, I am pleased that an adjustment could be 
made on the part of the university so as to make 
it possible for me to be here today. 

Three years ago this month, across the bay in 
San Francisco, I witnessed the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations. That Charter 
represents man’s hope for a world order based on 
law and for lasting peace based on justice. 

Today, I have come back to the shores of San 
Francisco Bay to discuss with you recent world 
events and, in particular, to appraise the progress 
we are making toward world peace. 

Many students here today and in colleges across 
the country are veterans. They fought for peace, 
peace with freedom and justice. They, above all, 
have reason to expect a plain statement of the 
progress we are making in that direction. 

The American people know from experience that 
our daily lives are affected not only by what hap- 
pens in this country but also by events abroad. 
Most American families bear the scars and mem- 


ories of a war which began thousands of miles from ° 


this Nation. Every American wants to be sure 
that this country is doing everything in its power 
to build a lasting peace and a just peace. We 
believe that such a peace can be achieved by the 
nations of the world. 


Anyone can talk of peace. But only the work 
that is done for peace really counts. 

I propose to describe the specific steps the United 
States has taken to obtain peace in the world. I 
propose, also, to discuss what further measures 
we must take, and what measures others must take, 
if our hopes for peace are to be fulfilled. 

I submit to you that the United States has con- 
sistently done its part in meeting the requirements 
for a peaceful world. 


* Delivered at the commencement exercises at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on June 12, 1948, and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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American Peace Policy ; 
We fought through World War II with only one}, 
purpose: to destroy the tyrants who tried to im-| 
pose their rule on the world and enslave its people, |iis 
We sought no territories; we asked for only token |tio 
reparations. At the end of the war we quickly 
dismantled the greatest military machine ever . 
built by any nation. We withdrew and demo- e 
bilized the American armies that had swept acrogs i 
Europe and the Pacific, leaving only minimum },), 
occupation forces in Germany, Austria, Japan|) 
and Korea. The nations which our Army had}/$o 
helped to liberate were left free to work out their} 
postwar problems without interference from us, | ™ 
This was not the course of a nation that sought});, 
to impose its will upon others. It was not the wi 
course of an aggressor. mu 
Long before the fighting had ended our Gov} ' 
ernment began planning for a world organim-| Th 
tion which could provide security for all nations |" 
At Dumbarton Oaks, at Yalta, and at San Fran “h 
cisco the United States led the way in preparing';,, 
for a strong and useful United Nations. ‘ Dhat 
In the past three years we have taken a leading {es 
part in establishing the United Nations and the of 
related agencies—such as the World Bank and the ° 
Food and Agriculture Organization—which an ig 
fundamental to world peace and prosperity. axt 
No action by the United States has revealed [ia 
more clearly our sincere desire for peace than our jma 
proposal in the United Nations for the inter }pa 
national control of atomic energy. Ina step with} ° 
out precedent we have voluntarily offered to sham }'s 
with others the secrets of atomic power. We ask §pé 
only for conditions that will guarantee its use for jm 
the benefit of humanity—not for the destructia 
of humanity. Co 
To assist world economic recovery we have cok _ 
tributed nearly 20 billion dollars in loans aad 
grants to other nations. 
been invested generously in the cause of peace bt 
cause we know what peace is worth. 
This is a record of action in behalf of peat}... 
without parallel in world history. We 
Many other nations have joined wholeheartedlj jy, 
with us in our work for peace. They share OW}, 
desire for international control of atomic a r 
for the early conclusion of peace treaties, Mfy;, 
world economic recovery, and for the effecti¥#§,,, 
development of the United Nations. n 
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Why, then, after such great exertions and huge 
apenditures, do we live today in a twilight 
Policy| eriod—between a war so dearly won and a peace 
t still eludes our grasp? 
The answer is not hard to find. 4 
It lies largely in the attitude of one nation— 
aly one |ihe Soviet Union. 
to im-| Long before the war, the United States estab- 
people, |jished normal diplomatic and commercial rela- 
token |tions with the Soviet Union. In doing so, we 
uickly demonstrated our belief that it was possible to 
re get along with a nation whose economic and 
. political system differs sharply from ours. 
demo- During the war, we worked with the Soviet 
TOS ITnion wholeheartedly in defeating the common 
n2mum /nemy. 
Japan| In every way we could we tried to convince the 
ry had| Soviet Government that it was possible and nec- 
it ther |ssary for Allied unity to continue in the great 
m ug, | sk of establishing the peace. We hoped that the 
Soviet Union, secure in her own strength and 
sought doubly secure in the respect of her allies, would 
rot the accept full partnership in a peaceful world com- 
munity. 
r Gov. hs reseed however, is clear for all to read. 
vanim- | The Soviet Government has rejected the invita- 
vations | ion to participate, freely and on equal terms, in 
4 great cooperative program for the reconstruc- 
| Fran tion of Europe. It has constantly maneuvered 
pariy ‘for delay and for propaganda effect in every inter- 
‘ national conference. It has used the veto ex- 
leading wssively and unreasonably in the Security Council 
nd th jf the United Nations. It has boycotted the “Lit- 
and the | Assembly” and several special United Nations 
ommissions. It has used indirect aggression 
ich an igainst a number of nations in eastern Europe and 
° «xtreme pressure against others in the Middle 
evealel |East. It has intervened in the internal affairs of 
1an ourjmany other countries by means of Communist 
. inter fparties directed from Moscow. 
p with | The refusal of the Soviet Union to work with 
‘o shan fits wartime allies for world recovery and world 
We ask gpeace is the most bitter disappointment of our 
use for fume. 
ructia | The great issues of world peace and world re- 
covery are sometimes portrayed as disputes solely 
ve con {tween the United States and the Soviet Union. 
a: This is not the case. The fact is that not a single 
-s hag of the major unsettled questions of the post- 
ace eye! World is primarily a disagreement between 
this country and the Soviet Union. 










f We are not engaged in a struggle with the So- 
peat Iriet Union for any territory or for economic gain. 
We have no hostile or aggressive designs against 
artedl tthe Soviet Union or any other country. We are 
are OU fot waging a “cold war”. 
eses: The cleavage that exists is not between the So- 
1e8, = Aviet Union and the United States. It is between 
ff the Soviet Union and the rest of the world. 
The great questions at stake today affect not 
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only the United States and the Soviet Union ; they 
affect all nations. 

Whether it be control of atomic energy, aggres- 
sion against small nations, the German or the Aus- 
trian peace settlements, or any of the other ques- 
tions, the majority of nations concerned have 
found a common basis for action. But in eve 
case the majority agreement has been pistol, 
denounced, and openly attacked by the Soviet 
Union and her satellites whose policies it controls. 

Let me repeat: The division has not been be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union but 
between the Soviet Union and the free nations 
of the world. 

The United States is strongly devoted to the 
principle of discussion and negotiation in settling 
international differences. We do not believe in 
settling international differences by force. There 
are certain types of disputes in international af- 
fairs which can and must be settled by negotia- 
tion and agreement. 

But there are others which are not susceptible 
to negotiation. 

There is nothing to negotiate when one nation 
disregards the principles of international conduct 
to which all members of the United Nations sub- 
scribed. There is nothing to negotiate when one 
nation habitually uses coercion and open aggres- 
sion in international affairs. 

What the world needs in order to in a sense 
of security is an end to Soviet obstruction and ag- 
gression. I will give you two clear illustrations 
of what I have in mind. 

The situation in Greece has caused t uneasi- 
ness throughout the world. It has been the subject 
of a series of investigations on the part of commis- 
sions of the United Nations. The facts have been 
established over and over again by these investiga- 
tions. They are clear beyond dispute. Some 20,- 
000 Greek guerrillas have been able to keep Greece 
in a state of unrest and to disrupt Greek recovery, 
mg because of the aid and comfort they 

ave been receiving from the neighboring coun- 
tries of Bulgaria, grey and Albania. 

Last October the United Nations General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution calling upon Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Albania to stop their illegal 
aid and comfort io the Greek rebels. This resolu- 
tion was agreed to by more than two thirds of the 
membership of the United Nations. But it has 
been boycotted by Russia. 

The situation in Greece requires no special nego- 
tiation, or discussion, or conference. 

On its own initiative the Soviet Government can 
cease its boycott of the United Nations recom- 
mendation. It can join with other nations in 
stopping illegal foreign support of the Greek 
guerrillas so that Greece may have an opportunity 
for peaceful reconstruction. 

If the Soviet Union genuinely desires to make a 


.contribution to peace and recovery in the world 


it can prove it in Greece. 
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The situation in Korea is also disturbing. There 
the Soviet Government has defied the clearly ex- 
—— will of an overwhelming majority of the 

nited Nations by boycotting the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea. This commis- 
sion was created last fall by the General Assembly 
to help set up a Korean national government based 
on free and democratic elections. 

The Soviet boycott has prevented the residents 
of the northern zone of Korea from electing repre- 
sentatives to establish a unified national govern- 
ment for Korea. 

The situation in Korea requires no special nego- 
tiation, or discussion, or conference. 

On its own initiative the Soviet Government can 
abandon its boycott of the United Nations Com- 
mission. Itcan permit the people of North Korea 
to work with their compatriots in the south in 
creating an independent and democratic nation. 

If the Soviet Union genuinely desires to make a 
contribution to peace and recovery in the world, 
it can prove it in Korea. 

In Thies questions, as in all others, there are 
practical ways for the Soviet Union to show its 
good faith by proper action. 

The United States will always respond to an 
honest move by any nation to further the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

But no nation has the right to exact a price for 
good behavior. 

What is needed is a will for peace. What is 
needed is the abandonment of the absurd idea that 
the capitalistic nations will collapse and that in- 
stability in international affairs will hasten their 
collapse, leaving the world free for communism. 

It is possible for different economic systems to 
live side by side and in peace, one with the other, 
provided one of these systems is not determined to 
destroy the other by force. 

I have said before and I repeat now: The door is 
always open for honest negotiations looking to- 
ward genuine settlements. 

The door is not open, however, for deals be- 
tween great powers to the detriment of other na- 
tions or at the expense of principle. We refuse to 
play fast and loose with man’s hope for peace. 
That hope for peace is too sacred to be trifled with 
for propaganda purposes, or selfish advantage, by 
an individual or nation. We are interested in 
peace—not in propaganda. 

We shall judge the policy of every nation by 
whether it advances or obstructs world progress 
toward peace, and we wish our own policy to be 
judged by the same standard. 

I stated our American policy for peace at the 
end of the war. It has been restated many times, 
but I shall repeat essential elements of our policy 
again so that there can be no misunderstanding 
anywhere by anyone. 





“We seek no territorial expansion or selfish 
advantage. 

“We have no plans for aggression against a Lon 
other state, large or small. 


“We have no objective which need clash with th 
peaceful aims of any other nation.” 


The United States has been conscientious an 
consistent in its devotion to these principles. 

We have sought to assist free nations in creating 
economic conditions under which free institution 
can survive and flourish. 

We have sought through the United Nations the 
development of a world order in which each natigy 
feels secure under law and can make its contrik 
tion to world civilization in accordance with it 
own means and national tradition. 

We have sought to help free nations protect 
themselves against aggression. We know that} U's 
peace through weakness has proved to be a danger} #05 
ous illusion. We are determined, therefore, to SP 
keep strong for the sake of peace. have 

This course is not an easy one. But it is the PPV? 
practical, realistic path to peace. It has ired, indiv 
and will continue to require, hard work onl some 
sacrifice by the people of the United States. Buty 4 . 
from many quarters there is tangible evidenca yp .. 
that it is succeeding. 

This is the course we must follow. I do not pr 
pose that we shall be turned aside by those whojfor a 
want to see us fail. ments 

Our policy will continue to be a policy of refon me 
covery, reconstruction, prosperity—and peace with} full o 
freedom and justice. In its furtherance, we gla¢ 
join with all those of like purpose. 

The only expansion we are interested in is th 
expansion of human freedom and the wider enjoy I R 
ment of the good things of the earth in alf?PAN 
countries. (A’ 

The only prize we covet is the respect and it hac 
will of our fellow members of the family off,,,,;. 
nations. rope 2 

The only realm in which we aspire to eminem. ¢jo¢ 
exists in the minds of men, where authority i goo 
exercised through the qualities of sincerity, COM g¢p; 
passion, and right conduct. h: 

Abiding devotion to these ideals and profound] of {),, 
faith in their ultimate triumph sustain and guild 9:7. 
the American people in the service of the md 
compelling cause of our time—the crusade ft 
peace. ment 

I believe the men and women of every part-Of of th, 
the globe intensely desire peace and freedom. 4 Kingd 
believe good people everywhere will not pe 
their rulers, no matter how powerful they m 
have made themselves, to lead them to destructial 
America has faith in people. It knows that rule contro 
rise and fall, but people live on. 

The American people, from the mighty rost 
of the United Nations, call out to all peoples oft 








‘ny London Conference Recommendations on Germany 


er TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE : 


[Released to the press June 7] 


‘tion! _ £2 accordance with an announcement issued on 
-ibyf June 2 at the conclusion of informal discussions 
«Jon Germany between representatives of United 
States, United Kingdom, France and three Bene- 
stec{ lux countries [Belgium, Netherlands, Luxem- 
thai| burg] a report containing agreed recommenda- 
tions on all items discussed was submitted to their 
“7. respective governments. These recommendations 
*» “have been submitted as a whole since their main 
: the provisions are acon dependent and form an 
{indivisible program. Principal features of this 
some report are the following : 
pm I. ASSOCIATION OF BENELUx CounTriEs IN Po.icy 
lence] RecaRDING GERMANY 


proj The recommendations include specific provisions 

who for a close association between military govern- 

ments and Benelux representatives in Germany 

f rejon matters affecting Benelux interests. Moreover 

with full opportunities will be given the Benelux rep- 

adlyj resentatives to be kept informed of developments 
in the western zones, 





Ill. Rote or rHe German Economy In THE Evro- 
WPEAN EcoNnoMy AND CONTROL OF THE RuHR 


(A) As stated in the communiqué of March 6 
z000] it had been agreed that for the political and eco- 
Y “nomic well-being of the countries of western Eu- 

rope and of a democratic Germany, there must be 
1eN4'a close association of their economic life. This 
tY "close association, which will enable Germany to 
em contribute to and participate in European recov- 
___ Jery, has been ensured by the inclusion on April 16 
oun“) of the combined zone and French zone in the or- 
Sean emcee for European economic cooperation as 
m1 Tull members. 
> ™ (B) It was agreed to recommend the establish- 

ment of an international authority for the control 
ré0lof the Ruhr in which United States, United 


S 
4) 
1 


n. 4Kingdom, France, Benelux countries and Ger- | 


erm many would participate, and which does not 
may involve the political separation of the Ruhr area 

ti from Germany. It does, however, contemplate 
we control of distribution of coal, coke and steel of 
Ruhr in order that on the one hand industrial 

au concentration in that area shall not become 
zi in instrument of aggression, and on the other 
» | will be able to make its contribution to all countries 
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participating in a European cooperative economic 
program, including, of course, Germany itself. A 
draft agreement containing the provisions for its 
establishment is attached as annex I. This agree- 
ment is to be concluded by the United States, 
United Kingdom and France as occupying pow- 
ers. Moreover the Benelux countries are to 
fully associated with the preparation of the more 
detailed agreement provided for in article 12, and 
are to be consulted as to the time when the author- 
ity begins to exercise its functions. 

(C) Arising out of the discussions on the Ruhr 
it has been recommended that the principle of non- 
discrimination against foreign interests in Ger- 
many be reaffirmed, and that each government 
should promptly study the problem of safeguard- 
ing foreign interests in order that there may be 
subsequently established as soon as ible an 
intergovernmental group to review the question 
and make recommendations to their governments. 


III. Evorution or Ponrtican AND Economic 
ORGANIZATION OF GERMANY 


(A) Further consideration has been given by 
all delegates to the problem of the evolution of 
the political and economic organization of Ger- 
many. They recognize, taking into account the 
prenent situation, that it is necessary to give the 

erman people the opportunity to achieve on the 
basis of a free and democratic form of government 
the eventual re-establishment of German unity at 
present disrupted. In these circumstances they 
have reached the conclusion that it would be de- 
sirable that the German people in the different 
states should now be free to establish for them- 
selves the political organization and institutions 
which will enable them to assume those govern- 
mental responsibilities which are compatible with 
the minimum requirements of occupation and con- 
trol and which ultimately will enable them to as- 
sume full governmental responsibility. The dele- 
gates consider that the people in the states will 
wish to establish a constitution with provisions 
which will allow all the German states to subscribe 
as soon as circumstances permit. 

Therefore the delegates have agreed to recom- 
mend to their governments that the military gov- 
ernors should hold a joint meeting with the Minis- 
ters-President of the western zone in Germany. 
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At that meeting the Ministers-President will be 
authorized to convene a Constituent Assembly in 
order to prepare a constitution for the approval of 
the participating states. 

Delegates to this Constituent Assembly will be 
chosen in each of the states in accordance with 

rocedure and regulations to be determined by the 
fe islative bodies of the individual states. 

e constitution should be such as to enable the 
Germans to play their part in bringing to an end 
the present Relien of Germany not by the re- 
constitution of a centralized Reich but by means 
of a federal form of government which 0 oa 
protects the rights of the respective states, an 
which at the same time provides for adequate cen- 
tral authority and which guarantees the rights 
and freedoms of the individual. 

If the constitution as prepared by the Constit- 
uent Assembly does not conflict with these general 
ramen mr the military governors will authorize 
its submission for ratification by the people in 
the respective states. 

At the meeting with the military governors 
the Ministers-President will also be authorized 
to examine the boundaries of the several states in 
order to determine what modifications might be 
proposed to the military governors for the pur- 
pose of creating a definitive system which is satis- 
factory to the peoples concerned. 

(B) Further discussions have taken place 
between the United States, United Kingdom and 
French delegations on measures for coordinating 
economic policies and practices in the combined 
zone and the French zone. Agreed recommenda- 
tions have been reached on the joint conduct and 
control of the external trade of the whole area. 
It has been recognized that a complete economic 
merger of the two areas cannot effectively take 
place until further progress has been made in 
establishing the necessary German institutions 
common to the entire area. 


IV. ProvistonaL Trerrrror1aL ARRANGEMENTS 


The delegations have agreed to submit for the 
consideration of their governments proposals for 
dealing with certain minor provisional territorial 
adjustments in connection with the western fron- 
tiers of Germany. 


V. Securrry 


This problem was considered in three aspects: 
(A) General Provisions. (B) Measures during 
the period in which the occupying powers retain 
supreme authority in Germany. (C) Measures 
after the period in which the occupying powers 
retain supreme authority in Germany. 


General Provisions 
The United States, United Kingdom and 
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French Delegates reiterated the firm views of 
their governments that there could not be ar 
general withdrawal of their forces from German 

until the peace of Europe is secured and without] 2!" 
prior consultation. During this period there 
should be -no general wibivawal of the forces} wh 
of occupation of the United States, France or the nomic 
United Kingdom without prior consultation. ]f 
was further recommended that the governments|—that 
concerned should consult if any of them should{ future 
consider that there was a danger of resurgengg§shall | 
of German military power or of the adoption by 
Germany of a policy of aggression. 


Measures during the period in which the occupy-}inteec 


ing powers retain supreme authority in Germany |furop 


The prohibitions on the German armed forces} wh, 
and the German General Staff as contained in}pomic 
4-power agreements were reaffirmed, as well a} atic 
the exercise of controls by the military governors} heir « 
with respect to disarmament and demilitarization,| wh, 
level of industry and certain aspects of scientific} ont, 
research. To ensure the maintenance of disarm} joy)c 
ament and demilitarization in the interests of s J.n4 } 
curity, the three military governors should set ‘ 
up a military security board in the western zones} The 
of Germany to carry out the proper inspections jKingd 
and make the necessary recommendations to the }Gover 
military governors, who decide the action to be jluxen 


en. 

1. A 
Measures after the period in which the occwpying \the Ri 
powers retain supreme authority in Germany _ {thority 


It was affirmed that Germany must not again oy 


be permitted to become an aggressive power and ferercis 
that prior to the general withdrawal of the forees}the co 
of occupation agreement will be reached among iefore 
the governments concerned with respect to neces {Goverr 
sary measures of demilitarization, disarmament] 2. T 
and. control of industry and with respect to occupa- oom 
tion of key areas. Also there should be a system {United 
of inspection to ensure the maintenance of the#luxem 
agreed provisions of German disarmament andj 3. T 
demilitarization. decisio 
The present recommendations, which in no way United 
preclude and on the contrary should facilitate three 
eventual 4-power agreement on the Germaf ind Li 
problem, are designed to solve the urgent political Ma U 
and economic problems arising out of the p ahd 
situation in Germany. Because of the previous byt 
failure to reach comprehensive 4-power det for the 
sions on Germany, the measures recommended]... 
mark a step forward in the policy which the}, 
powers represented at these talks are determined] 5 Ty 
to follow with respect to the economic reconstfUt-fiha}}, 
tion of western Europe, including Germany, 42 figreem 
with respect to the establishment of a basis for the foncery 
participation of a democratic Germany in the col fis follc 
munity of free peoples. (a) 
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Fees] Whereas international security and general eco- 
* nomic recovery require : 





entsj—that the resources of the Ruhr shall not in the 
yuldf future be used for the purpose of aggression but 
mea§ shall be used in the interests of peace; 

1 byf—that access to the coal, coke and steel of the 
Ruhr, which was previously subject to the ex- 
dusive control of Germany, be in the future guar- 
py-tinteed without discrimination to the countries of 
any \Lurope cooperating in the common economic good ; 





res} Whereas it is desirable for the political and eco- 
| iM}nomic well-being of these countries and a demo- 
%}cratic Germany that there be close association of 
ROMS Hiheir economic life; 
100} Whereas it is important that trade between the 
tific} ountries mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
rM-ishould be facilitated by lowering trade barriers 
be and by any other means, 


mes} The Governments of the United States, United 
ions |Kingdom and France, after consultation with the 
the}Governments of the Netherlands, Belgium and 
> be {luxembourg, have agreed as follows: 


1. An international control shall be set up in 
ing the Ruhr and exercised by an International Au- 
thority for the Ruhr (hereinafter called the Inter- 
, Jrational vere: fi ; the International Authority 
ai hall be organised forthwith and shall begin to 
exercise its functions at a time to be determined by 
rces Ithe emmacn Governments, and in any case 
ong jiefore the establishment of a provisional German 
ces |Government. 
nent} 2. The International Authority shall be com- 
ipa-iposed of representatives of the United States, 
tem {United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, Belgium, 
the jluxembourg and Germany. 
andj 3. The International Authority shall take its 
decisions by majority vote. The United States, 
way jUnited Kingdom, France and Germany shall have 
tate lire votes each, and the Netherlands, Belgium 
nan 2d Luxembourg one vote each. 
4. Until the contracting Governments decide 
ttherwise, the representative of Germany shall be 
mm ated and the vote for Germany exercised 
mt by those Powers which share the responsibility 
for the economic administration of that part of 
the fermany which includes the Ruhr (hereinafter 
bs talled “the Occupying Powers concerned”). 
sa 5. The functions of the International Authority 
a subject to existing or future international 
ri reements among the contracting governments 
Wp cerning the allocation of coal, coke and steel, be 
om #48 follows : 


(a) subject to the provisions of Article 6 below, 
tune 20, 1948 
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an. 
RECOMMENDATION BY THE LONDON CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


out| UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, NETHERLANDS AND LUXEMBOURG ON INTERNATIONAL 
nere 


CONTROL OF THE RUHR 


to make the division of coal, coke and steel from 
the Ruhr as between German consumption and 
export, in order to ensure adequate access to su 
plies of these products, taking into account the 
essential needs of Germany 

(b) to ensure that the German authorities do 
not institute, carry out or permit artificial meas- 
ures or discriminatory practices which would dis- 
tort the movement of Ruhr coal, coke and steel 
in international trade, except for measures of pro- 
tection approved by the International Authority 

(c) to exercise, in the circumstances envisaged 
in Article 10(b) below, the powers descri in 
Article 9(b) below. 

(d) During the period in which the Occupying 
Powers concerned exercise ‘supreme authority 

which period is hereinafter called “The Control 

prigpoelt§ to bring to the attention of the occupa- 
tion authorities concerned measures which would 
ensure, and thereafter itself to ensure, safeguard 
and protection for coal, coke and steel enterprises 
in the Ruhr involving foreign interests, within the 
framework of existing or Future agreements be- 
tween the Allied Governments represented on the 
Authority. 

6. (a) The findings of the International Au- 
thority under the provisions of Article 5 (a). shall 
be consistent with the programmes of the C.E.E.C 
for the recovery of the participating countries. 

(b) During the Control Period, or until such 
earlier time as may be agreed upon by the con- 
tracting Governments, the findings of the Inter- 
national Authority under the provisions of Arti- 
cle 5(a) will be transmitted to the Military Gov- 
ernors for implementation. The Military Gover- 
nors will proceed with the implementation of these 
findings (1) to the extent consistent with any 
agreements relative to the provision of financial 
assistance to Germany which are now or may come 
in effect between any two or more of the con- 
tracting Governments; and (2) in accordance 
with the terms of any existing international agree- 
ment among the contracting Governments, or ex- 
tension thereof, with respect to the allocation of 
coal and coke. 

7. The International Authority shall have the 
right: 


(a) to receive regular reports on production, 
distribution and consumption of Ruhr coal, coke 
and steel ; 

(b) to demand additional reports on these sub- 
jects whenever necessary ; 

(c) to verify the information at its disposal by 
enquiries on the spot and by subpoena and exam- 
ination of witnesses ; 
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(d) to call for information about supplies of 
es. coke and steel from sources other than the 
r. 


8. During the Control Period the occupation 
authorities concerned will maintain adequate con- 
trol over the management in the Ruhr coal and coke 
industry. 

9. During the Control Period, or until such 
earlier time as may be agreed upon by the contract- 
ing Governments, the occupation authorities con- 
cerned will maintain 


(a) such powers in respect of the coal, coke and 
steel industries of the Ruhr as will enable the In- 
ternational Authority to perform the functions 
and exercise the rights assigned to it in Articles 5 
and 7 above, and as may be necessary to ensure 
that the decisions with respect to the export of 
these products from Germany are carried out; 

{) such further powers as may be necessary to 
enforce the disarmament of Germany, includin 
power to control the supply of Ruhr coal, coke an 
steel to any industries which may be prohibited or 
limited in the interests of security by agreement 
among the contracting Governments or under the 
terms of any international agreement to which 
they shall become party. 


10. (2) When the occupation authorities con- 
cerned relinquish the powers referred to in Article 


9(a) the German authorities shall be responsible to 
the International Authority for enabling it to per- 
form the functions and exercise the rights assigned 
to it in Articles 5 and 7 above and shall take such 
measures as may be necessary to ensure that the 
decisions of the International Authority are 
carried out. 





(b) When the occupation authorities concern) 
relinquish the further powers referred to jg? & 
Article 9(b) these powers shall be transferred #4" 
such international y as may be designated fo!” 
these purposes by the Peace Settlement or by angst!tu 
international Agreement to which the Allied Gow UP b 
ernments represented on the Authority are parties from 
and the ‘Auinesite shall cooperate with that inteyshou 
national body in such ways as shall be prescribegical 
by the Peace Settlement or by such internationsfliber 
agreement. If no such international body is 
up, these powers shall be transferred to 
Authority but shall be exercised only by the A 
representatives on the Authority. 

11. Should the German Government not ¢ 
out the decisions of the International Authority} TI 
the latter may, by a majority vote of the Alliegt? br 
representatives, find that the German Gover the | 
ment is in default on its obligations and recom oe 
mend, to the occupation authorities during thy?? tt 
Control Period, and thereafter to the Allied Goy the | 
ernments represented on the Authority, the appli i947 
cation of the necessary enforcement measur.iy, 
provided however that before such enforcemenijnan 
measures are applied the German Government} pati, 
shall be given a reasonable opportunity for a heatinto; 
ing. At the expiry of the Control Period, theseoor: 
enforcement measures shall be applied in accordthem 
ance with the relevant provisions of the Peacjchao: 
Settlement or any international agreement tacoulc 
which the Allied Governments represented on thes an 
Authority are parties. Th 

12. This Agreement constitutes a statement of th 
principles which shall form the basis for a mon oll 
detailed agreement setting up the Internations lowir 
Authority. listers 


sider 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL comn 


[Released to the press June 9] 

I wish to announce that the U.S. Government 

approves and accepts the recommendations of the 

London conference of the western powers respect- 
ing Germany. 

e U.S. Government believes that the London 
recommendations, which at the outset will apply 
to the larger part of Germany, represent a major 
step toward a comprehensive solution of German 
problems. The recommendations are the product 
of intensive study and prolonged negotiation in 
the course of which mutually beneficial agree- 
ments were reached. These agreements, includ- 
ing that relating to the Ruhr, constitute a program 
which, while continuing adequate security safe- 
guards and reenforcing controls over demilitariza- 
tion, offers the Germans the opportunity of peace- 
ful reconstruction and self-government in keeping 
with the principles of the Potsdam agreement. 

The U.S. favors a united Germany but has con- 





their 


sistently stressed that political unity must proceell "Ul 
from economic unity and that both must be bassij 2! 
on a recognition of individual liberties. Hep|'ions 
nomic unity embraces the free movement of p May, 
sons throughout all of Germany, the free movyejisoc 
ment of trade, a common export-import prograll heips 
and the cessation by the Soviets of reparation miher 
movals from current production. The thr®jwasa 
western powers tried without success to obtallistitut 
Soviet acceptance of these principles, which and F 
fair and just and offer the only means for thlof R, 
establishment of German unity. demo 
The governments represented at London cot 

sider that to the greatest extent possible Germalj 
should be united economically and be permittél 

to contribute to, and share in, the welfare of tho® 
countries of Europe which are cooperating in ff 
common economic good. It was likewise agret 
that the Germans in the western area should nov 2Y 
be free to proceed with the assumption of gover 


Department of State Bullelit 





mental responsibilities which would enable them 
ito give effective assistance toward these ends and 
ed fi toward the evolution of their own political future 
d ftiong peaceful lines. It is envisaged that a con- 
stitution for a federal government will be drawn 
ee jup by the Germans themselves through delegates 
artiegirom the participating states. This constitution 
intgyshould insure the normal functioning of free polit- 
ribegical institutions, should guarantee basic civil 
tionafliberties for the individual, and should provide for 
18 & 
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Ca: [Released to the press June 7] 


ority] The United States has for two years endeavored 
A llieg to bring to a decision the major issues arising from 
vernjite defeat of Germany and to make progress 
sconftoward a general European settlement. Soviet 
gt policy and action have thwarted all efforts, both 
“Gor] 2 the Council of Foreign Ministers in two long 

sessions (March-April and November—December, 
APPHT 1947) and in the Allied Control Authority, to ar- 
emSirive at agreed solutions of the most pressing Ger- 
ememiman problems. In consequence an intolerable sit- 
iuation arose. Germany me sharply divided 
Minto separate administrative areas with only slight 
wicoordination of policy or administration among 
them and was thus reduced to a state of economic 
pacjchaos, distress, and despair. The western nations 
‘tojcould no ie permit such conditions to continue 
has an obstacle to the orderly recovery of Germany 
and of Europe. 

The discussions in the Crm had made clear that 
“monjthe three western powers had reached a large 
tional/teasure of agreement on most basic issues. Fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in December 1947, it was therefore con- 
sidered fitting that these powers should concert 
common policies for the area of Germany under 
their control, constituting about two thirds of 
ocupied Germany and having a population of 
nearly 50 million people. At informal conversa- 

Eeoltions in London (February-March and April- 
f per|May, 1948) , with which the Benelux countries were 
move/*ssociated, agreements were reached by the par- 
ticipating delegations on fundamental problems 
inherent in the reconstruction of Germany. There 
#/was agreement that German unity should be recon- 
stituted upon a basis which would insure German 
tnd European recovery within a proper framework 
jot European security and the establishment of a 
‘|democratic political organization for Germany. 
1 CHThis program was necessarily to be limited in its 

‘suail'PPlication for the present to western Germany 
+ t was to constitute the basis of a policy of the 
Western nations for all of Germany should German 
Punity be re-established. The agreed measures 
have been presented in the form of recommenda- 
lions to the respective governments. 


uidune 20, 1948 
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the ultimate adherence of all the German states 
as soon as circumstances permit. 

The United States believes that the London 
program will stand the test of experience and that 
if conditions can be developed for its application 
to Germany as a whole it would resolve the issues 
which have thus far divided Germany under the 
occupation powers and would thereby remove the 
principal obstacle to the development of a peace- 
ful Europe. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The most important agreements relate to the 
role of the German economy in European recovery, 
allocation of Ruhr products, constitutional gov- 
ernment, territorial questions, and security. 


1. Germany and European Recovery 


It has lately become apparent, even to those 
most fearful of the consequences of German eco- 
nomic revival, that German reconstruction is essen- 
tial to the well-being of Europe. Not only would 
a chronically depressed Germany be unable to con- 
tribute mera dh needed goods and materials to the 
participating countries of the Erp, but it would 
constitute a positive menace to the prosperity and 
security of these countries. It has now been fully 
agreed that the bizonal area, including the critical 
Ruhr industrial complex, and the French zone 
should participate in the recovery program and 
should ge to make a major contribution 
to itssuccess. In these plans there is no intent that 
German recovery shall have priority over the needs 
of other participating countries but only the intent 
that Germany shall share in the common effort 
and the common welfare. 


2. International Authority for the Allocation of 
Principal Ruhr Products 

For years there has been controversy, often em- 
bittered, concerning the position of the vital in- 
dustrial area of the Ruhr in the new Europe. It 
has come to be generally admitted that there can 
be neither (a) liquidation of the Ruhr industrial 
potential nor () restoration of Ruhr industries 
to exclusive German control. Two major objec- 
tives must be assured; first, that Ruhr resources 
may never be used for warlike purposes and sec- 
ond, that their exploitation must serve the gen- 
eral European welfare, not Germany exclusively, 
yet not excluding Germany. 

To this end an agreement was reached whereby 
an International Authority should determine the 
allocation of the most vital Ruhr industrial re- 
sources as between domestic consumption and ex- 
port. Germany is to be represented on the Au- 
thority, and the partnership of the countries 
immediately concerned should result in a closer 
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association of their economic life. The Ruhr is 
to remain German, and hence this solution should 
not give rise to dangerous irredentist sentiments. 
The Authority will have ample competence to in- 
sure that the Ruhr is not converted into a military 
arsenal, Allocation of needed materials will be 
on a fair and nondiscriminatory basis. Moreover 
on the basis of existing and possible future agree- 
ments regarding financial responsibility in Ger- 
many, the interests of the United States will be 
protected during such time as it may make the 
major financial contribution. 


3. German Government 


The three western powers have been for some 
time deeply beter that there is no political 
organization in Germany capable of regulating 
economic matters and serving as a focus for the 
revival of democratic political life. It is more- 
over clear that the European Recovery Program 
for western Germany can only be administered 
successfully by a competent German government. 

The western powers have continuously en- 
deavored to obtain quadripartite agreement to 
setting up a German government which would 
avoid dangerous over-centralization, yet which 
would insure democratic rights and practices and 
would be empowered to participate in a program 
for German and European economic recovery. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has per- 
sistently obstructed such agreement by holding 
to terms inconsistent with these objectives. The 
western powers have now agreed to a series of 
procedures leading to the creation by the Germans 
of a democratic government on a federal basis 
and resting on the foundation of a popular con- 
stitution. This government is to be provisional 
in character but will represent the first major step 
since the war toward the realization of German 
unity. It will adequately protect the rights of 
the participating states a the freedoms of the 
individual while insuring adequate central au- 
thority to deal with the urgent problems of west- 
ern — as a whole. In this process the 
Germans will have an opportunity to manifest 
their wish for self-government, and the constitu- 
tion essentially will be one of German devising 
and acceptance. 

The vital prerogatives of the occupying powers 
will be safeguarded by an occupation statute which 
will delimit the powers reserved to the occupation 
authorities while granting broad executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial powers to the German govern- 
ment. Such a statute, to be drafted by the mili- 
tary governors in consultation with German rep- 
resentatives, will clarify the legal basis for actions 
either by the occupation authorities or the German 
federal and state governments. The grant of 
broad powers and responsibility to the Germans 
should give a greater reality to German political 





life and promote the development of democrati — 
institutions. Lums 
Such a government is designed not to split Gen orte 
many but to provide a basis and starting point fog.) at 
ultimate German unity. A German governmetiinoss 
created by democratic procedures and representingstin 
nearly three fourths of the German people shoul@}; js 
make a powerful appeal to the forces of Germail.hoy] 
democracy in all areas. ‘Wern 
eri 


4. Territorial Questions 


There is no intention to make a final decisiolitar 
on German frontier questions at this time, a task 
properly pertaining to the peace settlement. By 
it is considered proper, in the interest of economig 
and political stability, to make a preliminary ex It 
amination of boundary problems in the west wil rT 
a view to making such minor provisional territoriaje” “ 
adjustments as may be agreed upon by the in td 
ested parties. Final delimitation of all Germaj’® 
frontiers is to be deferred until the definitiy gs 


peace treaty. | aa 
under 


5. Security _ 
spen 
The western powers have been fully aware atalh,;,, 
times of the need of guaranties against a revival}, ; 
of German military power, a need accentuated Biting 
previous failures to reach quadripartite agreemeiiijont. 
in this matter. The French Government in partie} Jj j 
ular has been acutely aware of the possible dana: ; 
gers inherent in the reconstruction of a Germalest; 
state and the substantial revival of Germaine, 
economy. Saas initia’ 
With this end in view it was generally agreéhaye ; 
that certain measures should be taken, pending#intent 
comprehensive solution of the problems in What 
peace settlement. The three occupying powélithe t; 
would agree to consult in the event of any threii§tate; 
or danger of German military resurgence. Théfhave 
would agree to maintain their armed forces irgret 
Germany until the peace of Europe is secure ailftime 1 
not to withdraw them without prior consultatio} larg 
The major existing agreements with respect Min its 
German disarmament and demilitarization are Amer: 
be maintained in force, and a joint military #in the 
curity board is to be created with authority he wx 
carry out proper inspections in order to insure éido so, 
forcement. Adequate long-term demilitarizatit 
measures are to be agreed upon prior to termilifiacks | 
tion of the occupation. It is believed that I w 
guaranties aveak upon will prove ample for aifersit; 
contingencies which can now be foreseen. AiijAmeri 
current developments seem to point to the evolljrhich 
tion of a regional security system under UmMharg: 
auspices which will provide further and lastilifinese ; 
insurance against the possibility of German miijtharge 
tary resurgence. filter t 
he program agreed upon represents a pailéapan. 
taking examination of existing needs and curt . 
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frealities. An ideal solution covering the whole 
crati@,¢ Germany has been unattainable under the cir- 
umstances, but practical measures have been con- 
/G@terted which offer promise of concrete results in 
nt fofvhat is by far the larger part of Germany. These 
meiimeasures safeguard the interests of the partici- 
Ntilgpating countries and the common interests of all. 
houldjt is believed that the application of this program 
TMalshould restore confidence and stability in western 
WGermany while — the vital interests of 

ermany’s neighbors. It will insure cooperation 
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nomic 


‘Y% It is with real regret that I find myself com- 
“a sapelled to take cognizance publicly of a growingly 
- {dangerous situation which affects not only the in- 
mMMerests of the United States but, I am firmly con- 
iti vinced the vital interests of China as well. Iam, 
nMMio¢ course, referring to the campaign against 
American policy in Japan. I know you will 
mderstand that my sorrow at having to do this 
isall the greater because most of my life has been 
spent in Chinese academic circles and because the 
qprimary object of my life work has been to assist 
Hhim in some small measure in increasing the wel- 
Hfare and the mature responsibility of Chinese stu- 
uMdents to themselves and their country. 
a It is therefore difficult for me to have to admit 
hat the core of anti-American agitation on the 
M@question of Japan is coming from the Chinese 
Mstudent groups. I do not pretend to know who 
initiated this agitation or for what purpose. I 
pre@have received varying reports as to its origin and 
eHintent. Perhaps all reports are partially valid. 
mWhat I do know is that it is seriously damagin 
he traditional cordiality between the Unite 
wMStates and China and that if it continues it can 
lave most unfortunate results. It is all the more 
mgrettable that this movement should start at a 
ai@time when the United States is embarking upon 
i large-scale and serious program to assist China 
in its present tragic plight. At a time when the 
American people are being called upon to assist 
in the rehabilitation of war-torn areas throughout 
Whe world and, I should add, are only too glad to 
tilo so, they may well wonder when these efforts 
e greeted by unreasonable and irresponsible at- 
milijtacks on American policy. 
ut ti I would be most reluctant to believe that uni- 
or Mersity circles which initiate or follow the anti- 
American agitation really believe the arguments 
evolivhich they use against my country. e are 
UMtharged with fostering the restoration of Jap- 
asuii@inese military and economic imperialism. These 
| mharges are demonstrably false. Immediately 
‘filter the victorious conclusion of our war against 
Mvapan, the United States on behalf of the Allied 
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among the western nations in the evolution of a 
policy which it can be hoped will lead to a peace- 

ul and fruitful association of Germany with west- 
ern Europe. At the same time it does not exclude 
the participation of the rest of Germany whenever 
the people of that area are free to join. At this 
critical stage, only constructive measures, not pro- 
crastination, can offer hope of an eventual German 
settlement and the consolidation of the peace of 
ee on the basis of economic stability and po- 
litical freedom. 


ampaign by Chinese Students Against American Policy in Japan 
Bu STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR STUART! 


Powers who destroyed Japanese power, proceeded 
to disband the J er Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and General Staff. I defy anyone to produce a 
single shred of evidence that any part of Jap- 
anese military power is being restored or that 
there is any intention on the part of the United 
States other than to assure that it will never rise 
again. The basis of Japanese aggression was its 
overseas empire. It has now lost that empire and 
cannot regain it without military power. You 
may rest assured the American people and gov- 
ernment will make sure it does not do so. 

As for Japanese economic and industrial power 
the United States again on behalf of the Alli 
Powers, proceeded to destroy or dismantle all 
Japanese war industries. We are now faced with 
a situation where we must restore enough of Jap- 
anese economic life to enable the Japanese people 
to become self-supporting. No one can expect 
the American taxpayer to continue indefinitel 
paying the Japanese bills. Japan must be al- 
owed a chance for self-support or it will be a 
continuing liability not only to the United States 
but also to China. An indigent country can never 
become a peace-loving and democratically-minded 
people. If it be argued that industry can be con- 
verted to war-time purposes, I admit the truth 
of the allegation. In modern warfare, any pro- 
duction is susceptible of war uses. Food is a war 
product. Textiles are a war product. Any of 
the articles of consumption are n in mod- 
ern warfare. It will be our veapeneiiiilie to in- 
sure that these products are used for peaceful 
purposes. This task will be made immeasurably 
easier if we cooperate thereon. It will be im- 
measurably more difficult if we squabble among 
ourselves. 

If it be charged that the revival of Japanese 
economy will be a threat to Chinese economy, then 
I deny it. Certainly the demands of the peoples 


* Made by J. Leighton Stuart, American Ambassador to 
China, on June 4, 1948, and released to the press by the 
American Embassy at Nanking on the same date. Printed 
from telegraphic text. 
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of the world for 
ing all the countries in the world in 


than — 

the predictable future can hope to satisfy. On 
the contrary, the indefinite continuation of an 
indigent Japan will continue to lower the stand- 
ards of living of the world. The world will be 
deprived of what Japan can produce. It will 
continue to be a drain on our already depleted 
resources. As a apg and restless people, it 
will continue to be a threat to peace. Such a 
situation is made to order for Communism. If 
we are sincere in our profession that Commu- 
nism, in the general interest, must be stopped, 
then we must remove the causes which encour- 
age Communism. 

If those of you who agitate or who participate 
in the agitation against the United States on the 
question of Japan disagree with what I have said, 
then you must be prepared to face the conse- 
quences of your actions. If in your hearts you 
know that I am right and still continue your agi- 
tation for other and secret purposes, then I say 
to you that it is time you examined your con- 
sciences. If by dishonest means you are attempt- 
ing to accomplish some clandestine purpose, you 
are not only damaging the United States, you are 
also damaging your own country. You are also 
damaging your own standing and reputation as 
students and intellectuals of China whose best 
and most honest efforts are so desperately needed 
today by your country. You are the ones who 
are in the best position in China to know the 
truth. If you betray it you also betray your- 
selves. If you are not true to yourselves then 
most assuredly you cannot be true to any one or 
any thing else. 

I hardly need protest my affection for Chinese 
student groups. If my life has not proven that, 
then it has been a total failure. I trust then that 
you will take the harsh words I have felt com- 
pelled to speak in the spirit in which they are in- 
tended. My greatest wish is the peace and wel- 
fare of all peoples of the world. Unless China 
and the United States can approach each other 
with mutual trust and confidence, that peace and 
welfare are endangered. I have confidence that 
the students of China will not knowingly lend 
themselves to evil purposes or betray the trust 
which has been placed in them by their country. 

At the same time I want to assure you that I am 
fully aware of how much the Chinese people suf- 
fered at the hands of the Japanese and how hero- 
ically China resisted aggression. I was a prisoner 
of the Japanese myself and I know what it meant. 
I also know that the American people are aware of 
the tremendous Chinese sacrifices and are deeply 
grateful for that selfless contribution to the defeat 
of our common enemy. But I would also say that 
despite the understandable bitterness of China to- 


and services are far greater 


814 





ward Japan the best guarantee against a 
rence of the tragedy is wisdom, calmness an 
unity of purpose. In the present distraught situa, 
tion of the world, misunderstanding among oyph, 
selves is the luxury we can least afford. » 
Your interests in Japan and those of my country 
are identical. We do not want a Communi 
Japan, and our surest method of preventing suchg, 
calamity is to enable the Japanese people to eam} 
their own living. 


Cultural Leaders From the Americas 
Awarded Grants-in-Aid 


Dr. Marcial Martinez Larre, Under Secretary#) 
of State for Health and Public Welfare of the Dep 
minican Republic, is spending a month in thf! 
United States observing the methods and prof”: 
cedures of hospital organization and administra 
tion. 

His visit, which coincides with a program dfflace 
hospital expansion now under way in the Domini-| Th; 
can Republic, has been arranged under the travelHraini 
grant program of the Department of State ad. 
ministered by the Division of Internatio pa 
Exchange of Persons. He will spend about two Vi 
weeks observing hospitals in Washington and thehr... 
remainder of his time in other cities in the Eas} 

Humberto Rampoldi, Chief of Construction andfy,.., 
Maintenance of the Office of Highways, Ministry a 
of Public Works, Uruguay, has arrived here fora pos 
three months’ study of United States highway-|. 
construction methods. His visit is being i _ 
under a grant by the Department of State. The om 
Public Roads Administration of the Federal}, r 
Works Agency is assisting in the project. Mn on 
Rampoldi will make a special study of types of}, ble 
road-building equipment used in this country, and vith { 
he plans to attend the exhibit of highway machin 
ery to be held in Chicago from July 16 to July Abi, ¢ 
under the auspices of the American Road Buildetshi,,’y, 
Association. irst 

Carlos M. Blixen, inspector of language teach] pj, 
ing, National Council of Secondary Education of fyore 
Uruguay, has arrived in the United States to studj bjans 
language-teaching methods and training of lat fisticg 
guage teachers in this country. Mr. Blixen wilh R, 
devote special attention to the teaching of English frent . 
as a foreign language to Spanish-speaking sttt§p act 
dents and to the training of native-born teachers@f bra] , 
the United States for this purpose. He is als0folg ¢, 
interested in the general functioning of the typical hf the 
high school in this country. _ Brovic 

Mr. Blixen’s visit has been arranged under the§ or | 
travel-grant program of the Department of State} yy 
administered by the Division of International Ex-flong | 
change of Persons. His program while here Bis p 
being facilitated by a number of agencies, includ Fials » 
ing the Office of Education, the Inter-Americal§ 
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ducational Foundation, and the American Coun- 
i] on Education. 
Dr. Jorge Ancizar-Sordo, director of the Na- 
tional Chemical Laboratory of Colombia, who has 
en awarded a grant-in-aid by the Department of 
“Jstate for a visit to this country at the request of 
Tithe Department of Commerce, has arrived in 
MWashington for a series of conferences with offi- 
jals of the Bureau of Standards. 
Dr. Ancizar-Sordo, who was a delegate from 
Colombia to the Eighth Scientific Congress held 
in Washington in 1940, has been in close contact 
vith the Bureau for a number of years. Many of 
he methods used in his country’s laboratory are 
atarpgpatterned after those employed at the Bureau of 
» Do ptandards. Dr. Ancizar-Sordo will devote some 
Hime to checking on the work of three — chem- 
~ fists from his staff who have just completed a year’s 
: raining in specialized fields at the Bureau and 
‘stt#-fyill plan programs for two other staff members 
ho ta recently arrived in Washington to re- 
m of place the three now completing their work here. 
mim-} This training project is a part of the in-service 
avel-raining program of the Department of State. 
> ad. 


ior narations by El Salvador for 1950 Census 


i WO} Victor Manuel Valdés, Under Secretary of the 
d the Ministry of Economy of El Salvador, has arrived 
East | Washington for a series of conferences with 
Latidirnsus Bureau officials concerning preparations 
ISU} Hor the 1950 Census of the Americas. 
fort! Mr. Valdés is one of six specialists from the 
nah ther American republics delegated as official 
made hepresentatives of their governments to the Inter- 
Thehational Statistical Conferences held in Washing- 
deral bin in September 1947 who have since been 
Rwarded grants by the Department of State to 
se G@inable them to return for further consultations 
> a Pith the Bureau. 
C Preparations for the 1950 census in El Salva- 
ly 4 lor, the first in that country since 1930, got un- 
1defiier way late in April with the meeting of the 
irst National Statistical Conference. 
each: Planning and organization phases of the census 
on OFirere discussed at this meeting, together with 
tudjblans for the reorganization of the present sta- 
HFistical system of the republic. The Ministry 
WIS i Economy is now organizing a Census Depart- 
glishinent and a Technical Committee is to be formed 
| dact in an advisory capacity to the Director Gen- 
TS Pral of Statistics. A preliminary census to be 
ui Feld toward the end of this year in small sections 
Pical Bf the country is now being planned in order to 
‘Provide practical experience for those who will 
r & Pier participate in the 1950 census. 
State | Mr. Valdés stated that this first coriference has 
~ y°ne much toward stimulating interest, which 
re “fs previously slight, and that government offi- 
7 hals and businessmen alike, now keenly aware of 
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the importance of the census, are cooperating to 
make it a success. Special interest is felt in the 
agricultural census, which is the first ever to be 
made in El Salvador. 


Proclamation of the 1947 Sugar Protocol 
[Released to the press June 8] 


The President on June 1, 1948, proclaimed the 
protocol dated at London, August 29, 1947, pro- 
longing for one year after August 31, 1947, the 
international agreement regarding the regulation 
of production and marketing of sugar signed at 
London May 6, 1937. 

The protocol was signed on behalf of the 
Governments of the United States of America 
(with a reservation “subject to ratification”), the 
Union of South Africa, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
the Dominican Republic, the French Republic, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Haiti, the Netherlands, Peru, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, and 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

The Senate gave its advice and consent to rati- 
fication of the protocol on April 28, 1948, and on 
May 14, 1948, the protocol was ratified by the 
President. The instrument of ratification by the 
United States was deposited in the archives of the 
British Government on May 25, 1948. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Regional Conference To Be Held in Bangkok 
[Released to the press June 7] 


A regional conference will be held in Bangkok 
from June 21 to June 26 under the chairmanship 
of Edwin F. Stanton, U.S. Ambassador to Siam. 
Attending will be officers assigned to the U.S. 
diplomatic and consular posts in southeast Asia 
as well as to missions in countries adjacent thereto. 
Three State Department officers will be present. 
This conference is similar to those held previously 
in other parts of the world, where problems com- 
mon to a specific area are discussed by officers in 
the field who would not otherwise be able to meet 
and exchange views. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Wilbert Chapman Appointed Special Assistant 
to the Under Secretary 


The Department of State announced on June 8 
the appointment of Dr. Wilbert M. Chapman as 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary. Dr. 
Chapman will handle coordination of inter- 
national fisheries matters for the Department. 
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Fred L. Hadsel, author of the article on freedom of navigation ¢ 
the Danube, is an historian in the Division of Historical Pe 
Research, Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
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